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CHAPTER I. 



FOUR YEARS AFTERWARDS. 



TT is four years since Viscount Pounie married 
-*- a farmer's daughter, and the world has got 
over the news. 

Lords will marry out of their sphere now and 
then, making erratic dashes at lower levels of 
society. 

Odd kinds of women have earned to them- 
selves titles by odd kinds of manoeuvring, or by 
no manoeuvring at all ; and from the high estate 
of the Upper Ten have fluttered down many 
great catches. 

The Mr face in the valley, or the rouged face 

b2 
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behind the footlights, has upset some of the 
wisest calculations, and Romance has got the 
upper hand of Caste in defiance of the probabi- 
lities and proprieties. Life is a merry-go-round ; 
and Hesbie Grace, in due course and God will- 
ing, will be Countess of Coedstown. We wait 
the great event with Caithness. 

And those whom the event of Hesbie's mar- 
riage distracted and startled a great deal — 
what are their relative positions ? Let us inquire, 
before we ring up the curtain on their present 
lives. 

Four years may be as four weeks to a dreamy 
fellow living in a cottage in Cold-Blow Vale, or 
to a man of business with '* the city" on his 
mind. Is the one still absorbed in his books, 
and taking his colouring, like the chameleon, 
from the objects around him T And is the other 
still whirling in the vortex of figures, keeping 
his head cool, and exerting his memory only for 
those dates which affect bargains of sale in 'Hhe 
Lane !" 

Four years have changed both Matthew and 
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CletneDt Quail. The first has grown old, and 
the second poor. As one approaches the other 
in the fair Summer weather, and after the 
same fashion as in our prologue — for it is the 
worker who once more wends his steps towards 
the dreamer — we may note the changes in 
them, and shadow forth the reasons for them. 

Matthew Quail is, then, a middle-aged man at 
four-and-thirty. His neck has craned forwards, 
and his shoulders have taken a higher elevation 
to themselves since we left him fighting the 
battle with my Lord of Coedstown in the dark 
drawing-room of Atherby Court. His face is 
sallow and lined and full of a deeper sadness 
than even poets should have, to render them 
prepossessing in the eyes of their worshippers. 

Everybody says that Matthew Quail is work- 
ing himself to death, just as everybody said that 
he was a poet when we sang to his praise at an 
earlier stage of our history ; and certainly he 
has worked all the youth out of his system, and 
nearly all the colour from his hair and long 
moustache, if, indeed, it can be recorded that 
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hard study of the divine art has caused this 
startling change in him. 

People in town talk a little of Quail's poems, 
now that the mask of the anonymous has fallen 
from the features of the genius. Matthew Quail 
u a genius, after his kind : not a great genius, 
but as wordy and obscure in his works as 
are even geniuses of a higher order; and 
there is that look upon him as of a being dis- 
satisfied with himself or his world, or with that 
meed of praise which the world has thought 
fitting to give him. It may be only his looks, 
but certes Matthew Quail is not a happy-look- 
ing man. He has left West Atherby, and the 
cottage in Cold-Blow Vale has been blown into 
a ruin since he last set foot there. 

Only one tenant endeavoured to master the 
situation, after Matthew Quail had sold the pro- 
perty by public auction at the village inn, and 
he discovered in nine months — his relations in 
six — that he had become a drivelling idiot be- 
neath the experiment. Cold-Blow Vale did not 
agree with its tenants, take the whole year 
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through: even the sheep grew wheezy and ronpy, 
and unnaturally depressed, as the days drew in, 
and the nights took an extra length of black- 
ness, and windiness, and anmitigated dampness 
to themselves. 

Matthew Quail is at Charrington, three-quarters 
of an hour's railway ride of the sea — which has 
been recommended occasionally for the benefit 
of his health, and to Charrington his brother is 
on his way to meet him, as Clement has met 
him many times since West Atherby was 
set aside for good. They both object to West 
Atherby, though it is seldom that allusion is 
made to past likes and dislikes. 

And Clement Quail, sitting in the third-class 
compartment of an excursion train, pufiing its 
way to the great town, for five shillings, looks 
poorer perhaps, or else his surroundings have 
cast him into shadow. He appears to be no 
older, and the four years which have passed 
have settled on him like four snow-fiakes. 

Four years of London work, of London wear 
and tear, have not aged him, and the trouble of 
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the days when he came back courting to his 
uncle's &rm has left no traces of regret, but has 
been tossed away contemptuously. He has 
gone down in the world; but he carries his 
head as uprightly as when he fancied that he 
was ascending society's ladder at double-quick 
time. The sudden collapse of his firm,in thegreat 
panic year, has been a shock and an imlooked- 
for calamity, from which he has at least recov- 
ered. 

Mr. Redbridge had been talking of partnership 
before the blow came, and poor Redbridge went 
to the wall ; but then the wall fell on him, and 
crushed him to an utter bankruptcy of tenpence 
in the pound, after which he shot himself^ and 
left a daughter on his brother's hands. That 
only daughter, a light-haired, pale-faced, pen- 
sive woman, is in the train, along with her 
uncle, Samuel Redbridge, Q.C., who is not above 
excursion trains and saving a few shillings, 
although Bedford Row and Lincoln's Inn mark 
his briefs with big figures. 

Clement Quail knows them very well, but he 
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does not attempt to confront them. For two 
years he has kept out of their way, and now he 
holds to the background politely until the 
guard has turned the key on them and inspect- 
ed their tickets. 

"Going down to the elections," he says to 
himself. "Bedbridge must have a hand in 
everything, and exercise his loud lungs when 
he can." 

They are busy at Charrington, where there is 
much yeasty excitement. The senior member 
for that important town has departed this life, 
and there is a struggle amongst ambitious men 
for the honour of succeeding him. 

The journey is at an end, and as Clement 
passes from the station to the road without, he 
is astonished by well-known names in large 
capitals upon the hoarding opposite ; and why 
Mr. Bedbridge has travelled that day by his train 
is suggested by Brobdingnagian posters. ** Bed- 

BRIDGB FOR ChARRINGTON " — ** BeDBRIDGE, THE 
CONSERVATIVB CANDIDATE " — " BeDBRIDGE, THE 

Liberal-Conservative — the True Man op the 
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People," are a few of the annoTinoements di- 
recting attention to his old master's brother. 

" Ambitions," says Clement ; and then a hand 
claps him on the shoulder, and the very man 
whom he has made some little effort to elnde 
that morning is before him, with his niece at his 
side. 

*' Why, Quail, old fellow — ^young invisible — ^it 
iB yon, then!" cries the barrister. 

It is a hearty greeting, savouring a little of 
that objectionable affectation of heartiness 
which makes you long to kick the humbug who 
tries it on with you. But Mr. Redbridge is glad 
to see Clement Quail, though Clement is not 
glad to see him. 

Mr; Redbridge is a big, brawny man, with 
sandy whiskers that match his niece's flaxen 
poll, and his deep voice rolls out its greeting 
with sonorous emphasis. Clement shakes hands 
with him and his niece, who smiles faintly, and 
then turns away her head with a sudden up- 
rising of the tears. She was in great grief 
when Clem saw her last, and he was one of a 
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party of mourners waiting in a darkened room 
for a cojEn to be carried away, and she remem- 
bers all that, as he does. He is sorry that he 
has met her and her uncle. The old merchant 
has been dead two years, but she clings still to 
the mourning. 

The barrister appears to be in no hurry to get 
rid of Clement. On the contrary, he links his 
arm within his, and turns from the broad 
station-yard into the crowded street beyond. It 
is market-day, and pigs and sheep harass their 
legs a little, and large-eyed oxen seem to regard 
the Liberal-Conservative candidate with intense 
interest. He says so, even, and Clement smiles, 
and hopes that the man will soon let go his 
arm. 

'• I have influence in Charrington. I am go- 
ing in for it with all my heart. Quail ! You 
must come and make a speech for me I" he 
cries. "I have heard you speak : but we must 
have nothing about the people's rights here. 
You are a red-hot Bepublican, we know — ^but 
you need not tell anybody that in Charrington ; 
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unless you turn up at Lord Pounie's meeting, 
and get up a row for me by way of diversion !" 

He laughs heartily, but Clement looks at him 
significantly, and he suddenly becomes very 
grave, and turns the conversation, or, rather, 
shunts it with a wrench to a different line. 

Clement had been once led to speak his mind, 
half jestingly, half seriously, at this man's bro- 
ther's dinner-party, when that mind had been 
full of strong ideas about the people and their 
interests. Some of the guests had been shock- 
ed, and others amazed, and poor Redbridge 
the merchant would have taken offence, had 
not the daughter brought matters round again. 
It is an ugly allusion in that moment, reviving 
grim reminiscences ; but the speaker is not a 
man of forethought, take him altogether. 

" What are you doing now I We have often 
spoken of you, Fanny and I. On your legs, I 
suppose ?" 

" Yes, on my legs," answers Clement ; " and 
down here for a holiday." 

He enters into no explanation of his present 
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position in society ; but Mr, Redbridge forces 
him into it. 

" Yon mnst dine with me, and talk the matter 
of the election over. You know some of the 
Charrington folk, I dare say V* 

« A few of them/' 

** The very man I" cries Redbridge. 

^* But I hate elections, and election business," 
says Clement, decisively. 

"Never mind them, thenl" is the reply. 
" Come for yourself and for me, and to give me 
the opportunity of a pleasant evening with a 
clever fellow — with the man whom we all have 
liked, and who has no right to keep himself in 
hiding from us." 

Mr. Redbridge means what he says — or about 
seven-eighths of what he says. He has always 
liked Clement Quail — and he used to meet him 
very frequently three or four years ago, when 
Clem was of great service in Mincing Lane. 

Clement had been a faithful servant to the 
brother, and had fought hard through the storm 
for him, giving him the full strength of his ser- 
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vices, and knowing that no wages would result 
in return ; and Redbridge is aware that such 
men are scarce in stormy weather, and hence 
esteems Clement Quail. 

When Clement disappeared from his line of 
route, he thought of him now and then, but he 
did not take any trouble to find him ; he was 
always busy fighting hi« way through law^ses 
of prodigious dimensions. He feels that he likes 
the man as well as ever, now that he is beside 
him, and he wonders within himself that he has 
not thought of him before. Yes, he likes Cle- 
ment, and possibly Clement knows some one in 
Charrington with a vote to spare, after all. 

" I am not in hiding," Clement Quail replies, 
to the last remark. ^* I am a junior clerk in the 
Comet Insurance Company." 

" Eh 1 Comet Insurance — junior clerk I" 

« Yes." 

« But " 

" It does not pay quite as well as the old 
berth, at present. I have eighty pounds a year 
as a start, and it keeps me." 
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Mr. Bedbridge opens his mouth like a codfish, 
and draws a deep breath for air, while the pale- 
&ced girl peers round her uncle at Clement — 
who ifi on the uncle's side — with a sudden and 
deep interest in every word that he is saying. 

" Good God ! are you not doing better than 
that ?" asks the barrister at last. 

« Oh, I am beginning again, you know ; and 
I was glad to get anything," Clement answers, 
frankly. 

He thrusts his decadence into the foreground 
with an easy compoeure that is startling. 
He is determined that Mr. Bedbridge shall un- 
derstand the position. 

If he expects to shock him, as well as sur- 
prise him, he is mistaken, for Mr. Bedbridge is 
really sorry, and looks truly grieved. He even 
stands stm for a moment, and brings his niece 
to a full stop also ; then he goes on again, 

^^ I think I can find something better for you 
than that," he mutters. 

" Thank you," says Clement. 

" Here— even in Charrington." 
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" That would be handy to my brother/' an- 
swers Clement, coolly. 

Clement is scarcely grateful ; he thinks that 
he shall pass from the great barrister's mind as 
he shall pass away from him at the corner of 
the next street, and he shows what is in his 
own thoughts too clearly for common politeness. 
At the next street he holds out his hand. 

** Good day," he says to the barrister. " Good 
day. Miss Redbridge," he adds, and then he 
raises his hat, and regards her with more in- 
terest. 

" One moment. Quail — will you dine with me 
to-day or to-morrow! I should really like a 
long talk with you," says Mr. Sedbridge. 

**I am afraid I shall not have the time to 
spare," Clement answers, ^* and must, therefore, 
ask you to excuse me. My holiday is for my 
brother, whom I do not see very often. Good 
day, Miss Redbridge,'' he says again. 

She extends a little black-gloved hand to- 
wards him, and he shakes it in his own, smiles, 
bows, and goes away. 
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" Let US see you, if possible. We are at the 
Royal," Mr. Redbridge calls after him. 

Clement nods, but does not turn his head 
again, and uncle and niece pursue the even 
tenor of their journey. 

They are silent for a while, the uncle looking 
straight before him, and puffing a little; the 
niece deep in the study of the flagstones. 

" I'm sorry to find that Quail is down as low 

* 

as this," Mr. Redbridge suddenly remarks. 
" Why didn't he tell us before ? — why didn't he 
write or something ? I always liked that young 
fellow, Fanny." 

** Did you, uncle t" is the quiet response. 

" He was straightforward and clever — a little 
too independent, perhaps, and full of odd no- 
tions — but your poor father was very fond of 
him, Fanny." 

" Yes." 

That is all the conversation that ensues, until 
Mr. Redbridge and his niece are on the steps of 
the Royal Hotel, Charrington. Here the niece 
speaks again : 

VOL. n. c 

H 
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•* I hope you will think of Mr. Quail, uncle, 
if you should hear of any good post for him." 

He rolls two small brownish eyes into their 
comers, to observe his niece, as they enter the 
Royal; but she is as pale and as passive as 
ever, and had she been in a witness-box be- 
fore him, he should not have thought of one 
word in cross-examination. Poor Fanny, she 
had never troubled herself about *' the men," he 
knew ; and now that her father's money is all 
gone, the men will never trouble themselves 
about her, he is tolerably certain. 

Mr. Redbridge is a man of immense ex- 
perience of the world. 

He does not think anything more of young 
Quail after his dinner ; there are election affairs 
on his mind, people to visit him, and people to 
plot for him. There are three candidates in 
the field for Charrington, two of whom have the 
start, though he was down by express last 
Wednesday, and talked himself hoarse till 
Thursday midnight. He has a meeting to ad- 
dress in the large workshop of a manufacturer 
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to-night — Mr. Penny is at the Assembly Rooms, 
and the man he most fears, Lord Pounie, the 

» 

Conservative, with interest in the place suffi- 
cient to Bwamp anybody, if judiciously used, 
has secured the Charrington Theatre, which is 
an edifice mouldy and green from the Charring- 
tonians' neglect of Thespian interests. 

Mr. Redbridge makes his speech with im- 
mense success, and is cheered enthusiastically ; 
his voice is loud, his delivery is clear, his elo- 
quence is indisputable. If he love not "the 
masses," no one is aware of it but himself; if, 
at the bottom of some generous feeling for the 
people there is a broad basis of thought as to 
his own advancement by public support of a 
Ministry to his liking, it does not render 
him an irrational being, and he keeps his am- 
bition well under cover in an excitable town. 
He walks back to the Royal with a few friends, 
who compliment him on his speech; and he 
passes the Charrington Theatre en route^ and 
finds its doors still open, and three police- 
men keeping from re-entry two advanced 

c2 
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Liberals, with no fihirts to their backs, who 
have been interrupting the proceedings by war- 
whoops. 

" Is it full ?" he asks of a gentleman, the 
manager of the house, who strokes his beard 
and laughs. 

The manager knows Mr. Redbridge, who is 
to have his turn at the theatre presently, and 
who has paid liberally for the privilege. 

" I should like a peep if " 

" Nobody shall see you, sir. Come into my 
box." 

Mr. Redbridge is tempted, and he and his 
friends go laughing upstairs to the lobby, and 
stand at the back of the box, with the curtains 
before them, and themselves in the shadow. 
The house is three^fourths full — the rush having 
been to hear Penny — but the noise is sufficient 
to take the roof off. Some one is speaking, and 
proposing an amendment — some one of immense 
impudence, who will be heard, and who shouts 
from the pit in defiance of all the etiquette of 
platforms, and hurls denunciations at Conserva- 
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tism in general, and the landed gentry in par- 
ticular, with red-hot fervour. Lord Pounie, 
who has spoken, is sitting on the platform, 
white and excited, and the gentlemen near him 
are bawling out " Order I" and " Chair I" but 
the man in the pit has his supporters, and 
those who have dropped in for the " fun of the 
thing" are many, and side with the new speaker, 
who makes them laugh at times, and keeps 
them warm, too. He is a tremendous Radical, 
and raves even of Republicani8m,which produces 
much hooting, and cheering, and hissing, and 
outs the rest of the speech prematurely short. 

" Why, it's Clement Quail I" says the barris- 
ter, laughing to himself. " He has remembered 
my hint." 

When he observes that Clement is not going 
to wait for the result of his amendment, Mr. 
Redbridge leaves the theatre, and intercepts our 
hero in the street. 

** Thank you, Quail — thank you," he says. 

"For what, Mr. Redbridge?" asks Clement. 

" For not letting them have it all their own 
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way. It was an honest diversion, though your 
notions are dreadful. If you had not spoken 
quite so warmly about " 

*' I understand. I strolled in out of curiosity 
to hear the fellow, and it was only his shallow 
views of right and justice, and his cramped-up 
ideas of the people, that set my back up — that's 
all. I didn't wish to speak, or dream of speak- 
mg, 

^* Lord Pounie is a tough antagonist for me 
here." 

•* He's an obstinate fool," Clement replies. 

" Yes — but — wait an instant. Where are you 
going t" 

" I am going to walk to Ingleness." 

" What I Ingleness by the sea 1 Now ?" cries 
the barrister. 

" Yes." 

" Do you know it's thirty miles from here 1" 

"That's not much of a walk, with a cool 
Summer night to do it in," answers Clement, 
laughing. " I shall be there before the place 
has opened its eyes to the day. My brother 
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left fox Ingleness two days since, I have found 
out, and I am afraid that he is unwelL" 

** I shall see you again," says Mr. Redbridge. 

" I think not. I have only a week's holiday, 
and I shall not return to Charrington ; the place 
is dull, and I dislike politics. Good night." 

Thus Mr. Redbridge and our hero part again. 
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CHAPTER II. 



TOGETHER AGAIN. 



lliTATTHEW QUAIL loved Ingleness for more 
-^-■- than one reason. It was a quiet place, and 
he loved quietness. It was eight miles from 
the nearest railway station, and therefore ex- 
cursionists never troubled it. It was dull and 
old-fashioned, and out of date. It had not a 
German band in the season — though it had a 
season when a few families straggled down to 
it. It was a place where a man could think, 
and where cold, shai*p breezes came from across 
the sea even in the August weather, when 
townsfolk were gasping for breath in their hot 
streets. 

Ingleness was a pretty place in its way — a 
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straggling fishing village^ with little red brick 
houses planted in all kinds of fashions on the 
oli£^ and with a crumbling church in their midst, 
red brick also, of a darker hue, with a hundred 
years' growth of ivy climbing about its clock 
tower. There were deep smooth sands, and a 
rugged gap through the cliffs towards them and 
the boats, and a little landing-stage of twenty 
or thirty feet, which the people called the Jetty, 
but which was of no great use to man or beast, 
and but very little ornament. There were no 
lodging-house terraces built here — there was no- 
thing to tempt the speculator or entioe the 
pleasure-seeker. One or two wooden benches 
on the upper ground faced the sea^ and were in- 
scribed as the gift of the Earl of Coedstown ; 
there were a few private estates, whose well- 
wooded grounds reached to the cliff's edge; 
there was some fair country behind the village, 
and before it always was the great restless sea, 
and the foam and fiiry of its waters. 

It was here that Matthew Quail met his brother 
Clement again. 
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Clement came upon the village of IngleneBsin 
the fresh young morning-time, and found his 
brother on its outskirts, awaiting his approach. 
It was twelve months since their last meeting 
at Charrington, and each took stock of the 
xjtim in u strange observant way that had be- 
come natural to them both. 

Matthew was always looking for some great 
change in Clement, and in his first quick glance 
towards him there was always a certain amount 
of apprehension shown, which took time to die 
away. Clement had noticed this always, and 
had laughed at it a little, as at a nervous 
man's eccentricity ; but he regarded Matthew 
in much the same manner himself and with 
quite as keen a study of him. 

" Well, Mat, old fellow !" 

"Well, Clem r 

Thus the brothers were silent and observant, 
after the manner aforesaid, until Matthew had 
turned in the same direction as Clement. Mat- 
thew Quail was relieved ; there was no change 
in Clem — ^it was the same happy, honest out- 
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looking face which he had last met. Nothing 
had happened to trouble or diflturb the younger 
%roiher — all was well. 

Clement Quail, however, was "not relieved in 
mind — ^and more, he was shocked, though he 
kept the shock to himself, lest he should startle 
Mat, too. The change which we have already 
mentioned as stealing over Matthew, aging him 
very much, and adding to the sadness of his 
expression, Clement had observed last year, 
but he was shocked at it in this. The lines 
about the mouth and near the eyes were more 
deeply graven, there was a greyish shadow on 
the face, and the hair was thick with threads of 
silver. 

" What made you think that I should turn up 
at this hour of the morning?" asked Clement, 
after they had shaken hands, and moved towards 
Ingleness together. 

" Reading my note apprising you of my de- 
parture from Charrington, I fancied that you 
might start in this fashion," answered Matthew. 

** I did not start at once. I made a Bepubli- 
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can speech at Lord Pounie's meeting last night, 
upset the assembly, and then took this long 
constitutional walk." 

" You spoke at Lord Pounie's meeting ?" 

" To be sure — why not ?" said Clement. " He 
brayed himself for three-quarters of an hour, 
and I had no idea till then, Mat, what an ass 
the fellow was. Why, he has not a sound 
thought in his head I" 

" You had no interest in Charrington politics, 
Clem — what was the use of it all ?" 

"Oh, no use," answered he, "but I was dis- 
posed for excitement, and I think it has done 
me some good. You* should have seen Lord 
Pounie open his eyes." 

" He recognised you, then 1" 

" No — ^he didn't open his eyes wide enough 
for that ; though I went bang at him. Mat, 
from the pit of the Charrington Theatre, in the 
name of the people. It wasn't bad fun." 

Clement laughed pleasantly, and Matthew 
was glad to hear him. It was a sign that there 
was no grief or regret for Hesbie's loss in his 
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brother's heart. Clem had had his little disap- 
pointment, and recovered from it, like a strong- 
minded, sensible fellow, as he had always thought 
he was. 

" What made you come to Ingleness t" asked 
Clement, lightly. " Are you unwell 1" 

" N — no," was the hesitating answer. " I like 
the sea, and the sea likes me." 

" Very good. That's a sensible reason." 

They walked through the village on to the 
cliffy and Clement put his iiands behind him, 
and looked right and left, scrutinizingly, and 
then down at the sands, the two old fishing- 
boats, the green and wave-worn landing-stage, 
and the great shipless sea beyond. 

" Is this all r he asked. 

" Yes, that is all of Ingleness," replied Mat- 
thew. 

" Then I can't say I think much of it— or that 
there is much of it to think anything about," 
said Clem. " You didn't come down here to see 
life!" 

" Life I" said Matthew, with a short laugh. 
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" I admire life myself — ^plenty of people flow- 
ing by, to remind me of my own petty insigni- 
ficance — and the hum of many voices in a big 
world, going on incessantly." 

" You must try and admire this for a change, 
Clement," said his brother, anxiously. "You 
must not wholly throw me over, because our 
tastes are not alike." 

" Who's going to throw you over ?" said 
Clement, laughing. " What put that into your 
head? This miserable hole of a place, I'll 
wager." 

" It is not a miserable plaoe," said Matthew, 
in defence of Ingleness. 

**It is about as jolly as Cold-Blow Vale, I 
should say." 

Matthew drew a short, quick breath. All 
that related to Cold-Blow Vale was an unplea- 
sant reminiscence, and the life that belonged to 
it was gone. Ho sat on one of the benches 
facing the sea, and made room for his brother 
beside him; but Clement shook his head in 
protest. 
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"No, thank you. I would rather have my 
breakfast, if it makes no difference to you.'' 

Matthew was on his feet again with alaority. 

" I beg pardon. I had forgotten what a long 
walk you had had. Shall we go in now 1" 

" I think we may as well." 

Clement laughed again, and the elder brother 
seemed to brighten as he heard it. Mat rested 
his hand on the other's arm as they went on to- 
gether, and even smiled himself a little. 

" I am very glad that you are light-hearted 
and happy, Clem." 

" I never said that I was." 

" But you are f I hope you are ?" said Mat, 
anxiously. 

" Well, I'm not very miserable." 

" You are content f " 

" Perfectly content." 

" And you have forgotten everything about — 
about Hesbie f " 

Clement looked a little more sternly ahead 
of him, and Matthew was sorry to note the 
change. 
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" You must not mind my asking yon this 
question — for the first time, and for the last, if 
you will. I have kept it back for four years, 
giving you time, and praying for time." 

" That was uncommonly kind of you, Mat,'* he 
replied, drily. " But there was no occasion for 
the interest or the anxiety." 

« Well I" 

Matthew was not quite satisfied with his 
brother's answer, apparently. 

" Forgotten her, in the right sense of the 
word, I have," continued Clement, thus pressed 
for his reply. " Set her aside from any feeling, 
any romance, any old fancy, as completely as if 
I had sunk the past with her in the bottom of 
that grey sea. Assured that she did not treat 
me well — that she did not treat herself well, I 
have, in the right sense of the word, forgotten 
Cousin Hesbie. Now, let us talk of something 
else." 

" One moment. You do not bear her any ill- 
will r 

"God forbid that I Poor woman 1" 
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" Why * poor woman V " cried Matthew, 
quickly. 

" Ah I that was an incorrect phrase. Shall I 
say lucky woman ?" 

There was a faint ring of bitterness in the 
query, and Matthew noticed it, and was not at 
his ease again. 

"No. Perhaps she was not lucky," he 
said. 

" You must understand, Mat, that I am not 
afraid to talk of Hesbie. It does not distress me 
to allude to her ; but I would prefer to leave her 
out of any argument between us." 

" Yes," said Matthew, thoughtfully ; " I under- 
stand. But I'm glad that it does not grieve 
you to dwell upon her name. And if you meet 
her?" 

" Meet her I Is there any probability of 
thatr 

"Yes. She is staying there. It is an old 
house belonging to the Coedstowns." 

Matthew pointed to the first villa beyond the 
town, with its grounds stretching to the cliff's 
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edge, and hemmed in from the vulgar gaze of 
common folk bj an old flint wall. 

Clement gripped his brother bj the wrist. 

** Mat, have you come to Ingleness becauee 
she is here 1 Are jou so foolish still ?" 

'^ I have had the curiosity to follow her, and 
make sure that her high estate has not altered 
her for the worse. It was the foolish whim of 
a dreamer ; but I do not regret it.'' 

*'Does Lady Pounie condescend to speak to 
you ?" asked Clement, satirically. 

**She is the same as she has ever been — a 
gentle and unaffected woman. But God knows 
ij^ after all, she has acted for the best. I am 
bewildered sometimes." 

" Yes, very often, I should say," was the dry 
response ; **but, take my advice, and drop this 
nonsense. You're too old for it." 
"Too old for what?" 

" For so shabby, and silly, and unreal a piece 
of sentimentality as appears to have dragged 
you from a respectable and bustling town to 
this dreary hole," Clement said. " After all, I 
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liked Hesbie better than you ; but I regret that 
I was ever weak enough to think her worthy of 
me* There I that's bounce, Mat ; but put up with 
it for once." 

He held his head a little higher as he spoke ; 
but Matthew looked grieved, and did not reply 
for a while. He found his voice at last* 

*' I lived down my love years ago, as I told 
you, and I am not romantic — only watch- 
fill." 

" For her 1 What a task I And how much 
she deserves it, and will appreciate it I There, 
if I have one feeling left, it is contempt." 

" Clem, Clem I why I" cried Matthew, with ex- 
citement. 

" I hardly know. Perhaps it's not quite the 
feeling, and it does not matter if it is. And 
now, and /or ev«r," he added, with emphasis, " an 
end to Lady Pounie." 

An end to all thoughts of her — a setting her 
for ever aside from his path, he meant, as though 
he were omnipotent, and could have his will 
in this — ^it being a strong, clear will, of which 
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he was vain. It served to master his elder 
brother, after one feeble protest. 

" Very well. But, Clement, yon are mistaken 
in thinking " 

" You don't know of what I am thinking," 
Clem said, interrupting him, ** and it is €U9 well 
you should not. You and I have never spoken 
very plainly to each other, and we are not go- 
ing to begin now." 

It was said in his old bright jesting vein ; but 
Matthew shrank at it, and walked on gravely, 
with every word quivering in his heart like an 
arrow. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LADY POUNIE. 



^* 4 ND now, and for ever, an end to Lady Pou- 
•^*^ nie 1" Clement Quail had said that morn- 
ing, when it was willed that they should meet 
again — ^these two impulsive folk who had once 
promised to marry each other. How much bet- 
ter it had turned out that this should not be ! 
surely how very much better for Hesbie in par- 
ticular! She would have been a poor man's 
wife/struggling for a living, against the rush of 
the rent and taxes, down a shabby back street 
in town, in Keu of being Lady Pounie, with the 
bright prospect of becoming Countess of Coeds- 
town, there being only one unfilled grave lying 
between her and that brave ambition. 
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Did she think so that morning, from the big 
pew in the old church of Ingleness, whence she 
caught a glimpse of Clement standing by the 
side of his grey-haired brother, in the distance, 
near the altaivrails? It was difficult to guess 
her thoughts as her old lover rose up. like a 
ghost before her, and scared her, almost as a 
ghost would have done, although no one noticed 
how white she had become until the surprise of 
his presence had worn itself away. After that 
she was Lady Pounie, calm and thoughtful and 
reverent, trying to think that he was not pre- 
sent, or, if he was, that it mattered nothing to 
her. Once or twice she glanced towards him 
curiously, during the progress of the service, and 
felt glad in her heart that he was looking as 
well and strong as he had done four years since 
— that nothing ailed him, as the homely phrase 
runs. He was her first-cousin, and she had a 
right to rejoice as much as that. Had he chang- 
ed as his brother Matthew had done, her heart 
would have sunk more, and reproached itself 
with having worked the mischief by her own 
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vanity and faithlessness. But it was the old 
Clement, and he was looking fearlessly ahead of 
him, midismayed by the world which had 
brought to him more than one disappoint- 
ment. 

Lady Pounie strove hard — for sheVas a well- 
meaning woman — ^to keep her mind to the ser- 
vice, and the self-reproaches in the distance. 
She had not treated Clement Quail well ; but, 
then he had forgiven her— he had said so long 
ago — and all was peace between them. He 
would be glad to shake hands with his cousin, 
whom he would not find changed in anything 
save in name ; he would see that riches had not 
spoiled her, or made her too proud. 

She was Lady Pounie to that select little 
number of church-folk we have already in- 
timated; to the few visitors who were there 
that morning, and who had come like herself to 
Ingleness for peace and quietness ; to the abori- 
gines in the free seats ; to the man who kept the 
post-office and groceries ; to the palsy-stricken 
pew-opener, the boys in the organ-loft, and to 
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the perpetual curate droning out a dull and 
sleepy service to dull and sleepy people. But 
she knew that she was not Lady Pounie to her- 
self; though there was never a Uving soul in all 
her new big world to whom she could have 
owned it. 

She strove hard to remember that she was in 
church; but a strange curiosity came over lier 
to ascertain if Clement Quail was conscious that 
she was there ; if Matthew had told his brother 
that in the pew facing them — the Coedstown 
pew — sat Cousin Hesbie, who had made the 
lucky match. No, he was unaware of her pre- 
sence — or she had altered so much that he had 
failed to recognize her — or he had grown short- 
sighted in the last four years— or he knew her, 
and would not look as if he knew her, as good 
souls do at their devotions. Otherwise he 
would not have stared so stonily across at her, 
but, rather, have looked in any other direction. 

When the service was over, she left her pew 
by a special door in the wall of the church, and 
went down by a special stone staircase into the 
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churchyard. The Coedstowns had always ex- 
acted this little privilege from the churches in 
the vicinity of their estates, and whose livings 
were in their gift ; for they had been pompous 
and exclusive in past generations, and wor- 
shipped God after their own particular fashion 
when they worshipped at all : and some Coed- 
stowns had been rather above that kind of thing. 

Outside the church, a pretty, swarthy, black- 
haired girl, who had been sitting in the pew be- 
neath the exclusive box above her, met my lady, 
and dropped a few paces in the rear, after a 
wistful look towards her. Sometimes Lady 
Pounie was disposed to converse with her maid; 
but on this occasion she went on slowly and 
thoughtfully, and the lady's-maid knew her 
place, and kept it. 

Lady Pounie, in the common course of events, 
should have met her cousins under the old 
church-porch ; but they were not in sight, and 
she marvelled what had become of them both, 
as she walked on at the same slow pace 
towards her home. They might overtake her 
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presently, she thought; and then she paused 
suddenly, with the idea that they would think 
her proud, and anxious to* escape them, if she 
went away on that occasion without exchanging 
a word or two of greeting. They were her 
kindred, and she had never been above them in 
her heart ; nay, had yearned for their old friend- 
ship when isolated in her splendour from the 
p€U9t estate. Clement must not go back to 
London and tell his friends that his cousin Hes- 
bie was far too important a personage to ex- 
change a word with him, now that she had 
married a Viscount. She could not bear he 
should think that, or like unto that. 

" Have you seen Mr. Quail and his brother 
leave the church t" she asked of her maid. 

« No, my lady." 

" I will wait for them a minute." 

*• Yes, my lady." 

She did not wait, but she lingered on her way 
out of the churchyard, and the members of the 
congregation passed her, and made their best 
bows and curtseys, and the organ ceased play- 
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ing its voluntary, and the palsy-stricken pew- 
opener shuffled out into the sun with some keys 
jingling in his hand ; but the brothers did not 
appear. 

" I should have been glad to see my cousins 
for a few moments," she said, as if in excuse to 
her maid ; and then she gave up the hope, and 
walked onwards until the maid's voice startled 
her. 

" Here*6 Mr. Matthew's brother coming on by 
himself, my lady, and walking very fast." 

" Indeed 1" 

She did not look behind her ; she knew that 
he would overtake her in a few moments ; she 
could hear his sharp, quick steps, and her heart 
fluttered and kept bad time with them as they 
approached her nearer and nearer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" OLD SWEETHEARTS." 

TT has been remarked more than once that 
-*• there is something peculiarly embarrassing 
in meeting for the first time with the man; or 
woman whom you had once thought of marrying. 
He or she formal and angular, who years ago 
had been so different, and whispered such words 
of affection and passion and nonsense— who 
wa« everything, and now is nothing— an un- 
known being, eternally removed in thought and 
sentiment from all that appertains to the clear 
cold light of the latter days. 

Such a position as this had come to Clement 
Quail and Hesbie, Viscountess Pounie. Both 
had thought that it might come in a similar fash- 
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ion presently, and had considered how to act ; 
but to both in reality it was as if whoDy un- 
prepared for, and full of pain and confusion. 
Lady Pounie turned when his shadow was on 
the ground beside her, and extended her hand 
towards him. 

" Clement !" she said. 

It was the first advance made in friendly and 
couBinly fashion, but though it startled, it did 
not takejhim off his guard. He had waited in the 
church till he had felt certain that they should not 
meet that morning, and, then, seeing her ahead 
of him, and encountering the backward glance of 
the lady's-maid, he had advanced swiftly, and 
with the intention of passing unrecognized, if pos- 
sible, and with a cold bow, if it were compulsory. 
It was compulsory that he should raise his hat 
and bow to the lady, and he went through the 
ceremony with an expression of countenance 
not the most exhilarating or satisfactory to 
confront. The outstretched hand he did not 
see, he looked so far beyond it and its owner, 
and it dropped back into the folds of her rich 
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mlk dress with a nervous precipitation which 
was snre evidence that the slight was felt. 
And yet he bad been very different in the first 
fall shock of his disappointment — had he brood- 
ed on it since, nntil this was the result ? She 
conld hardly believe it — ^it was so unlike Cle- 
ment Quail to take his injuries to heart, and 
watch bis opportunities to retaliate. Ti^is was 
so petty and miserable a retaliation, too, that 
he must have changed greatly for the worse to 
have proffered her the indignity. 

It appeared at first as if he would have pass- 
ed her; but after a moment's hesitation he 
stopped, as she had stopped, and turned 
his dark, inquiring, unsympathetic eyes upon 
her. 

** I did not anticipate your coming to Ingle- 

ness with Cousin Matthew, Clement. You and 

he are well t" she said, in a voice that faltered 

somewhat. 

" We are both well, Lady Pounie, thank you," 

* 
was the cold reply. 

He did not inquire concerning her health — 
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there was nothing in her life that was worth 
the trouble of one question. 

"Shall you stay long at InglenessI" she 
asked. 

" I shall not. What Matthew purports doing, 
I don't know." 

" Have you heard from my father lately ?" 

" Not for four years. He is well, 1 hope ?" 

It was his first question, and she answered 
with alacrity : 

" Yes ; he is very well, and doing well. You 
kDow that he has gone to Australia I" 

" Oh, yes, I know that 1" 

He looked before him on his road, as if he 
were anxious to be gone ; but Lady Pounie 
had still a few questions to ask, and he oould 
not gracefully elude them. He was annoyed 
that she had put herself out of her way to stop 
him, and resume their past acquaintance — to 
call him Clement, and speak as if she was not 
a lady of title, and of a sphere far above him. 

" The old farm does not seem like the same 
place, now that father and Mrs. Grace have 
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gone away* Yon may imagine how sony I was 
to lose &ther.^ 

Yes — and bow sorry the Coedstowns, and her 
hnsband, were to get him from the neighbour- 
hood, too* He could imagine all that, bnt he 
only moved his head stiffly, as if it was on 
wires, and she could take that for assent or not, 
as the felt disposed. 

^ You are doing well, too, Matthew told me, 
some months since. I was glad to hear that." 

** Thank you I I am doing very well." 

lie bad never informed Matthew what a drop 
bis life had been, from a principal man at Red- 
bridge's to a junior clerk in a shaky insurance 
office ; and Matthew had had always faith in his 
brother's business capabilities earning to himself 
a large salary, and hence the idea of his invari* 
able good fortune had been conveyed to Lady 
Pounie. She had been curious concerning his 
welfare — that was news which should have been 
flattering and interesting to him, but it was not. 
It only added a shade more of gravity to his 
inflexible physiognomy. 
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« Lord Pounie will, I think, be in Ingleness 
after the election at Charrington on Wednesday. 
I should like him to meet you both," said Hesbie, 
fighting still against his iciness of demeanour* 
which was unaccountable, and depressing rather 
than irritating. She was afraid that the im- 
pression on Clement's mind was that she was 
condescending to be cousinly, and she had a 
horror of his thinking that. She was not a vis- 
countess at heart yet — simply a farmer's 
daughter, and very glad to meet old friends, 
and be away from that dreadful Atherby Court ; 
but she could not tell him so. She had always 
hoped till this day that Clement would think 
well of her, make every allowance for her past, 
and for the difficulties of her position in the 
future. She had not wished to stand apart from 
old friends, although she hardly knew what Lord 
Pounie would say to her cousins at Ingleness ; 
but she could see that Clement Quail did not 
believe her. Her assurance of Lord Pounie's 
pleasure in making Clement's acquaintance, and 
renewing that of Matthew Quail, only cast her 
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listener into deeper shadow, and even took him 
out of his way to speak his mind with an em- 
phasis of which he repented afterwards. For 
he had wished to be very cool and indifferent 
to everything that she might have to tell 
him. 

" Pardon me, Lady Pounie, but I would prefer 
not to meet your husband P' he said. 

She changed colour, and flinched back as 
though he had made a gesture to strike her, and 
he who had not wished to say anything was 
sorry that he had said so much. What was her 
husband to him — what was Lady Pounie to him 
— that he could not keep his tongue still for the 
short space of time allowed him with her for 
listener? 

'^ I did not mean to say that, and I might 
have said it more courteously," he added, quick- 
ly, as he saw the change in her. " Let me recall 
the remark, if you please." 

She moved her head as if in assent, but did 
not reply at once. He muttered a **good 
morning," as though the interview were at an 
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end, and had raised his hat again, when she said, 
with her old frankness : 

** What made you say it — I hope not to pain 
mer 

" I would not give you pain, if I could help 
it," he added, in the same measured tones with 
which he had commenced the interview ; " but 
you mentioned my meeting Lord Pounie and 
yourself again, and there is no occasion for it, 
and no wish for it on either side," 

" I have not said what I did not mean, Cle- 
ment," 

" No, no ; perhaps not," he replied, with a 
hesitancy that brought the flickering colour to 
her cheeks again. " But it was a compliment 
that I did not see, and, pardon me again, which 
I did not value. Good morning." 

He was sorry that he had said that, also, when 
he was striding away towards the Lobster Inn, 
where his brother Matthew was lodging ; he had 
acted like a fool, and the impression that he had 
made upon her, he thought, was that he was 
brooding over his loss like a love-sick fool in a 
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Btory-book. He who cared nothing for her — 
whose misfortune he might have pitied, but at 
whose rise to greatness he only scoffed — he who 
had outlived all nonsense, and had not any faith 
in woman's promises— he who knew, as he 
thought that he knew, much of a past history of 
which the world was ignorant — to leave a stupid 
and false impression with that woman ! 

He said " that woman," as he struck his heel 
im'patiently upon the ground, and went his 
swift way homewards. It was evident that the 
respect which Lady Pounie had for him, as an 
old friend, as a relative, as a some one whom 
she had always considered true and honest, was 
not returned by him for her. There was a 
something which had hardened his heart against 
her, and it was not born of their last parting in 
the home-close under the early evening sky. 
H© had been kind to her then, struck down as 
he had been by a pitiful avowal' that she had 
outlived her liking for him. And it was the 
afterwards which had opened a gulf between 
them. He knew that — did she ? 
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It was possible that she did, for she walked 
home, full of thought at the unsatisfactory na- 
ture of the interview. The impression which 
Clement feared that he had left with her was 
not there, and had not been made. She had 
read his looks too well, and knew that they 
masked not a hidden fire which was burning 
at his heart ; he simply and vainly sought to 
conceal his dislike for her. 

She was sorry for that — more sorry than she 
would confess to any living soul — for she could 
have wished Clement Quail to think well of her 
to the last, and he was thinking unjustly of her 
— ^she knew that he was, and that it was be- 
yond her power and woman's pride to offer any 
explanation. She had told her father all when 
she had come back to West Atherby ; but he 
had not related the story to his nephews, or 
thought that it was worth the relating, or wise 
to relate ; and in Clement's face she had read 
her condemnation. 

Later in the day the dark-faced maid found 
my lady weeping in her dressing-room. It was 
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the bitterness of her sorrow which had startled 
Hannah Bennett into her presence. 

^ Is mj ladj ill ?" she asked, with solicitude. 

'* No, Hannah, no 1 I am hysterical — the 
weather is oppressive. I shall be better in a 

minute." 

* 

^^Woald my lady like to see Miss Hesbie 
now r 

*♦ Presently — ^yes — not now," said Lady 
Pounie. 

** Is there anything that I can get, my lady ?" 

"No." 

Hannah Bennett, whom Matthew Quail had 
asked Lady Pounie to take into her service two 
years since, and who had been of good service — 
barring a few traits of character to be after- 
wards commented upon — withdrew, and shut 
my lady in with the trouble from which even 
her rank could not hold her exempt. It was 
evening, and the church-bell of Ingleness was 
tinkling its summons to all good and devout 
Christians. Lady Pounie did not go to church 
that evening, and Hannah Bennett did not ask 
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permission. The latter young lady went to her 
own room, also, and wrote a long letter to the 
Conntess of Coedstown, Atherby Court, West 
Atherby. which epistle she posted in the dusk 
of the evetiing, when the sun had gone down 
in the sea, and Lady Pounie was herself again. 
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CHAPTER V. 



HANNAH. 



CLEMENT QUAIL did not mention to his 
brother that he had met Lady Pounie com- 
ing out of church, and that, whilst Matthew and 
the curate were exchanging a few compliments, 
he had been the reverse of complimentary to 
her ladyship. He did not wish to revive an 
objectionable topic ; he had set his interdict 
upon it only that morning, and Matthew was a 
man whom that topic disturbed. Clement spoke 
of everything save Cousin Hesbie; he was 
eloquent concerning his long night's walk from 
Charrington to Ingleness — ^he was in raptures 
about his progress in the office of the Comet In- 
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suraDce Company — he was humorous as to the 
capabilities of accommodation to be found at 
the Lobster Inn — ^he was full of anecdote con- 
cerning the incidents of the last twelve months 
in town — he laughed and jested in the old plea- 
sant way which had made him ever a companion 
the most agreeable and the most eagerly sought 
after — ^and Matthew thought how happy Clem- 
ent was, and thanked God for it quietly and 
reverently, as he watched the only man who 
had given some little brightness to his life. 

Matthew brightened up himself before the 
evening was over and they had bidden each 
other good night. The dull, thoughtful looks 
had vanished, the eyes took some degree of 
lustre to themselves, the laugh was not un- 
frequent ; and again the thought came to Cle- 
ment how strange it was that they were not 
together Inore frequently, seeing that Matthew 
was always the better for his society I He said 
so when Matthew was talking of going to his 
room. 

'* I should kill you with my odd habits, and 
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the restlanness which grows upon me,'' he an- 
swered* 

•* Try the experiment.'' 

^Not jet. When I want taking care aC, 
Clem, I will come to yon," he answered, sud- 
denly. 

He looked with his old monmlhl expression 
at his brother, who was once again strock with 
the dbange in him, as he had been in the early 
morning when he had walked into Ingleness. 

^111 take care of yon, and send all the 
crotchets flying ont of yonr dnsty old brain. 
For yon are awfully dusty. Mat,'' he said, 
Ughtly. 

** Foggy at times — perhaps that is the books ; 
but some day I will come, if youll have me." 

^ Do you think that I will not have you." 

^ It is possible. Tour ideas may have 
changed. Your wife may object — your child- 
ren may not like me, you know," he said, and 
the grey eyes were full of wistfulness. 

^ Ideas, wife and children I haven't got, and 
I never shall have," said Clement. 
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" Don't say that P 

*' Why not? Ideas are troublesome things; 
a wife is either a slave, or a spy, or a trouble ; 
and children are——** 



He pansed for his simile, and Matthew 

** Yon were always fond of children/* 

"Oh — ^yes — other people's diildren. How I 
should slap my own, if I had any T' 

It was a jest well tamed off^ bnt he did not 
care to continne the subject. He clapped his 
brother on the shoulder, said good night again, 
and asked j£ he should call him early in the 
morning for a deepnsea bath, before the Lobster 
Inn was agitated by getting the break&st 
ready. 

** No — ^I am tired — ^I shall rest to-morrow till 
eight." 

" I shall be up with the lark, and with the 
lark's spirits, if the day is fine^" said Clem. 
" This may turn out a jolly place, after alL" 

*^ Ton are always content — ^I am very glad of 
that,** said Matthew, fervently. 

** It's my privilege to be glad — not yours." 
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" And you are sure 1 cannot be of service to 
you in any way ?" 

" Quite sure." 

" Not even in a pecuniary way ?" Matthew 
hinted. " I have saved money, and shall never 
want a quarter of it. Is there not some little 
investment — some favourite house or bit of 
land — which you would like to buy ?" 

" Couldn't I buy it myself^ if I wanted it f " 

"I don't know — ^I hope you could. But 
you'll have it all, after Tm gone, and you may 
as well draw on me, if " 

"You old miser — I am rolling in money. 
Keep your spare coins for your wife and child- 
ren — and the sooner they turn up the better, I 
think. You are getting a hypochondriacal 
nuisance by miserable instalments." 

Matthew went to his room, pleased that his 
brother wanted for nothing, and was content 
with everything ; but in his room the spell of 
Clement's genial presence wore off, and he sat 
and brooded, and wondered if he had acted for 
the best in parting with his birthright to save a 
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woman from wrong. He had robbed himself— 
that he had been glad to do for Hesbie's sake ; 
but with the consciousness of wasting away, 
and of growing old very fast, there was the 
stern, remorseful conviction that he had robbed 
his brother Clement, also. And yet Clement had 
said long ago that he would make any sacrifice 
for Hesbie, and that in the present world about 
him he was entirely content. It was well — ^it 
was as Clement would have done himself, had 
he known all ; but the grim thoughts would re- 
turn as to what would have happened — ^as to 
what might happen even now — with Clement 
less satisfied with his surroundings. He thank- 
ed God more than Clement did for that peace 
of mind which passeth all understanding, and 
which kept his younger brother s heart light. 

Clement was up early for his bath, and went 
some miles distance for it along the roads, and 
under the great chalk cliffs, until he found a 
place to his tastes. After his bath, he walked 
steadily for half an hour still further away from 
Ingleness, singing as he walked, and keeping 
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to his promise with regard to the lark's spirits, 
which he had said that he should possess in the 
morning. 

He sang all the way back to Ingleness, walk- 
ing home by the Cliffs, and swinging his towels 
in his hands. The day. was fine, the sea-bath 
had invigorated him, the sea-breeze had given 
him new strength and life, and he thought 
Matthew had not done badly in coming to 
Ingleness, after all — ^barring the nonsense of 
dancing at the heels of his titled cousin, and 
keeping watch, as he had ludicrously term- 
ed it. 

Inglqness was uncommonly dull, but it was 

exceedingly healthy, and old Mat would gather 

" tone " here. He wanted " tone " and " form," 

and all those slangy kinds of things, to bring him 

round. That was all he had hoped last night, 

« 

and he was convinced this morning. 

It was half-past seven when he was back at 
the Lobster Inn. He found only one person 
up in the house — a broad and baggy woman, 
who was on her hands and knees, floundering 
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over the steps and in the passage with a pail 
and scrubbing-brush. There was no sign of 
breakfast — there was no sign of Matthew 
— there was only a faint sign of fire in a re- 
cently lighted kitchen^grate, seen through 
an open door at the end of the passage, and 
that was a faint white flicker, born of firewood 
that had not caught the coals yet. 

" Anybody dead here, Polly ? " he asked of 
the servant. 

" Lor' — noa, sur." 

"I'm glad to hear it — I was afraid there 
might be." 

" Would you like your breakfast noo I" asked 
the lady, looking back over her own broad cir- 
cumference of form. 

« No, rU wait till I get it," he said drily. 
" I'll be back in half an hour. Be kind enough 
to wake my brother — tell him the house is on 
fire, if he won't get up — and my compliments 
to the landlord, and he ought to be ashamed of 
himself to lose all the early custom like this." 

•* We don't ha' no early custim here, sur," said 
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the wonjan, with a grin, *' Do you want to get 
byr 

" I want to get at those biscuits — don't leave 
off scrubbing, for heaven's sake, if all this is to 
be done before the victuals are ready. Ic an help 
myself." 

He went behind the bar, and helped himself 
to a handful of biscuits from a glass case 
amongst the decanters, pitching one playfully 
into the pail of the domestic, and splashing her 
and her last clean portion of the stones, and 
then marching away down the street towards 
the sea again. 

" That's a daft young man, and no mistake," 
said the servant, as she looked after him till he 
was lost in the gap that led down to the sands. 
Here Clement found more life than he had bar- 
gained for. There were two burly fellows in 
blue smocks hauling a boat to the dry sand, and 
one withered old man, in a coal-heaver's hat, 
upright on the landing stage, with his hands 
in his pockets, inspecting the fish that had been 
caught that morning. In the distance was a 
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girl in a neat cotton print, taking care of a little 
child, whose crop of sunny ringlets was being 
blown about in the breeze. The waves were 
big and noisy, and broke in thunderous masses 
upon the sands. He had had some trouble him- 
self to get over the breakers that morning, but 
he was a strong swimmer, and had found a de- 
lightful if somewhat dangerous exercise beyond 
them. 

*' I shall like Ingleness for its sea," he said, as 
he stretched himself ^1 length upon the sands. 
" It's the only sign of bustle about here, and I 
respect it accordingly. The biscuits are con- 
foundedly bad — damnably bad." 

They were very much like sawdust, but he 
was not warranted in his strong expletive on 
account of their woodiness of flavour and gen- 
eral grittiness of composition. It was half a 
cockroach which he had suddenly discovered 
in the middle of a home-made square of some- 
thing tough and heavy, that had seemed to 
necessitate a second and vigorous expression 
of his opinion. He was inspecting the article, 
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and analyzing the defunct animal with his pen- 
knife, when a little voice sounded mnsically in 
his ears* 

•* Give me a biscnit, will 'oo I" 

It was the little girl, who had strayed away 
from her nurse, and had toddled towards him — 
a bright-&oed, blue-eyed baby-girl, who, with 
rare confidence in human kind not patent to 
diildren of her age, had come fearlessly to his 
side* The sea-air had made her hungry, also ; 
she had been up early, and was fond of biscuits, 
and the stranger had a pleasant face, for all its 
olive tinge. 

"A biscuit, eh?" Clement said ; "it would be 
the ruin of your young digestion." 

"What does 'oo say?" asked the child. 

" Til open this one like an oyster first, and 
see that there's nothing inside, my dear," he 
said ; " and then you must go to your nurse, 
and ask her if it's wise to consume it. Ah I 
you don't know what I'm talking about — I'm 
too deep for you, I see* Are they your best 
socks?" 
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^'Oh, no," said the child, looking down at her 
mottled legs and lace-work socks complacently ; 
" me got better than dese." 

" They're awfully swellish— they ar^ pretty/* 
he said, correcting himself. '* And there's the 
biscuit* I think it's all right* And, now, what 

" Dank you, sir." 

She held up a rosebud of a mouth to be kissed, 
and he took her into his arms for a moment, and 
kissed her gently. 

** God bless you, little maidl" he said, and tears 
suddenly and strangely rose to his eyes. 

He was a man who had been kissed very little 
through life, and the child's embrace affected 
him. 

"What is your name f he asked. 

*' EbHe," she answered, indistinctly. 

" Tabby ?" he said. •* Why, that's the name 
of my tom-cat at home." 

"Esbie," said the child, more distinctly — 
" Esbie, not Tabby* Oh, 'oo is a funny man 1" 

A peal of merry laughter escaped her at the 

f2 
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stranger s miatake of calling her Tabby, and she 
shook her riaglete vigorously at the joke, which 
was a good joke, that she understood and appre- 
ciated to its full extent. He did not laugh him- 
self — he had smiled at first ; but the smile had 
vanished suddenly, and left him staring hard at 
her. 

" Hesbie — Hesbie Pounie is it ?" he asked. 

" 'Ess, that's my name. What's yours?" 

" Hesbie Poanie ! Is it, though — ^is it really ?'^ 
he murmured. Her child! And she had come 
to him, and made friends with him already. He 
regarded her wistfully, taking up handfuls of 
sand meanwhile, and dropping them again, and 
his biscuits with them. He had not heard that 
there was any family, and it was a surprise to 
him. She was very pretty, and like her who had 
been his Hesbie once. Looking into the bright, 
happy face, he could see that now, and wonder 
that the likeness had not struck him before. 

" Had you not better go back to your nurse, 
Hesbie f ' he said. ** She's looking after you." 

•' Igo back, presently." 
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And little Hesbie sat down on the sand by 
the side of Clement Quail. 
" What will mamma say ?" 
" Not'ing. Mamma will say not'ing to 



me. 



" Not scold you 1" 

"Oh, no — never r 

** Good mamma." 

He beckoned to the nurse, who was watching 
them from the distance with some degree of in- 
terest, and the girl rose and came towards them. 
As she approached, Clement perceived that it 
was Lady Pounie's own maid, Hannah Bennett, 
who presented no very cheerful expression of 
countenance in the sunlight. 

'^ Here, Hannah, I think this little girl had 
better go home now." 

" She has no right to be here at all," said Han- 
nah crossly. " Hesbie, you are a very naughty 
child!" 

** Don't scold her," said Clement. " She is 
not used to it, and doesn't deserve it. Do you, 
Tabby?" 
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The lower lip of Hesbie Pounie had been 
quivering, and Clement had observed it, and 
turned to his old joke for distraction's sake. It 
was a perfect success, and the vaeny little laugh 
pealed forth again. 

**He calls me Tabby, Hannah,** she cried, 
clapping her hands, the biscuit in one of them. 
Meanwhile, Hannah had been drawing patterns 
iu the sand with the ferule of her parasol, and 
regarding her work gloomily. 

**flow long have you been iu Lady Pounie's 
service, Hannah f " Clement asked. 

^ Oh, about twelve months." 

"As nurse-maid t'* 

"Nurse-maid I No," oried the girl, queni- 
lously ; " only the child will not go to any one 
else, and so I am driven out with it." 

" Don't you like the child ?" 

" Yes, I like her. I can't help it," was the 
curt reply, as if she had tried very hard to pre- 
vent it lately; "but that's no reason why I 
should be turned into a nurse-maid. I am my 
lady's own maid. You saw me yesterday with 
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her ladyship, and didn't say a word to me," 

"*My lady's own maidT •! charge thee, 
fling away ambition,' Hannah Bennett." 

" I don't know what you mean-— quite," 

" Never mind ; it's of no consequence. I did 
not say a word to you, Hannah, yesterday, be- 
cause I bad my time fully employed in paying 
my respects to her ladyship. But I congratu- 
late you now on the post of preferment to 
which you have been advanced. I suppose you 
will stay here r 

" I don't know," was the short answer. " If 
he wishes it, I suppose I must." 

« If my brother wishes it, do you mean !" 

*' Yes." 

** But he wished you to stay in all the other 
places— at the Rectory — at the milliner's, at 
Charrington, where you tore up the bonnets, 
and sauced the principal-^— a t - ■■ ■ " 

The girl looked up, and laughed, and shook 
her head, and was on the instant a pleasant, 
pretty young woman enough. 

"Oh, don't say any more about that. 
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please I " she said, quickly. " It made Mr. 
Matthew very cross with me, and I didn't like 
the place, or the people, or the work, and my 
bad temper got the best of me. I can't help my 
bad temper. I didn't want to leave him — I 
never wanted to leave one who has always been 
kind to me. Why couldn't I have stopped, and 
kept his house ?" 

"Because you were too young a house- 
keeper, for one reason. Housekeepers to such 
skittish young bucks as my brother should 
always be very yellow about the cheeks and 
teeth, and wear frilled caps, and take snufF." 

" What a reason !" 

" And, secondly, there was no house to keep, 
after it became furnished apartments in Char- 
rington." 

"And no one to keep him, and look after 
him," cried the girl. " See how he is altering 
every day, and getting thinner and paler, and 
more like a dead man. Don't tell me that vou 
can't see it, you, his own brother, when I can — 
a poor girl like me." 
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She spoke out hastily and passionately, and 
Clement Quail regarded her with great atten- 
tion. She had been somewhat of an object of 
interest to him after she had become Matthew's 
charge, and Matthew had paid for her schooling, 
and done his best to place her respectably in 
the world afterwards. She had shown much 
wilfulness of disposition, and irritability of tem- 
perament, as she had become a woman; she 
had been " a responsibility," and had quarrelled 
with many mistresses, her "tempers" getting 
the better of her in most instances, though she 
had tried hard to keep them to herself, after 
one of Matthew's grave lectures upon all the 
evil consequences that might ensue from giving 
way to them. Of late days she had improved a 
little ; but she was certainly a bad-tempered 
girl. A little put her out, and as she went out 
of her way to find that little, her hot-water 
periods were not few and far between. No one 
exactly knew, not even Matthew Quail, what 
kind of girl she was, save that her character was 
full of angles, and it was at all times difficult 
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to comprehend her. Kind words and kind 
actions had their effect npon her, and rendered 
her grateful, and for the past she was sorry 
when the passion was over, and the fine*weather 
mood had set in. She was sly, the Coedstown 
servants said, and proud, and stand-offish, and 
a " regular limb " at times ; but Lady Pounie 
liked her, and considered that she was a faithftil 
handmaiden, who only required a little studying. 

" Yes, he is altering," said Clement, thought- 
ftilly ; " but you must not tell him so. And, as 
for looking after him, — well, he has a will of his 
own, and will not be looked after." 

^^ I^know that," said Hannah, with a sigh. 

" And he is old enough to take care of him- 
self Hannah." 

" I'm not sure. He's not like other people — 
he's kind and uncomplaining. He never even 
had a hard word for me— ^not one 1" 

" I must find a real lady to marry him, and 
take care of him, I think," said Clement. 

He watched the effect of the remark on Han- 
nah Bennett very closely* The girl's face be- 
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came grave aud sad ; but it turned with a sudden 
fearlessness to Clement's, and did not flinch 
from his gaze. 

" I wish you would. He's too much alone, 
and he's unhappy. Come, Miss Hesbie 1" 

The child scrambled to her little legs at once, 
and went with her along the sands, after a pat- 
ronizing ** good-bye 1" to Clement Quail. Little 
Hesbie had found it very dull after Hannah's 
amval, and had taken consolation from her 
Inscait. She was not sorry to depart, now that 
all the fun had gone out of her newly-found 
friend. 

" I wonder if that girl has been silly enough 
to fall in love with old Matt" said Clement, 
looking after her. "Why not! Farmers' 
daughters marry viscounts nowadays, and 
lady's-maids have a right to aspire to farmers' 
nephews. Hannah Bennett is grateful for past 
patronage, and gratitude is rare," 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 

T"ITHEN Hannah Bennett was out of bearing 
" of Clement Quail, little Hesbie came in 
for a severe lecture on leaving her without per- 
mission, and talking to strangers, or people who 
might have been strangers, and in being so 
generally and wilfully disobedient that morning, 
that she, Hannah, had quite made up her mind 
not to take her for any more early walks— or 
late walks, either, for that matter — but to leave 
her entirely to the mercy of Mary and Jane — 
the two nurses who had been duly appointed to 
the watch and ward of Hesbie Pounie. 

When Hannah had once begun to feel herself 
aggrieved, she was not considerate, and she 
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continued her vituperations with a force and 
energy fitted for offences far more heinous than 
poor Hesbie had committed, until the little girl 
broke down, and cried most piteously. It was 
the best way of bringing matters to a crisis, and, 
it is possible that Hesbie had had experience of 
this before. Hannah was once more the affec- 
tionate, and loving, and demonstrative "Nan- 
nie " who had already won the love of this 
child to herself, being as excitable and impres- 
sionable as she was. 

Hannah stopped at once, went down on her 
knees, folded the child in her arms, smoothed 
her ringlets, patted her back, cried over her, told 
her not to cry herself, that she had not been in 
earnest, only a cross old thing, after all, and 
that Mary and Jane should not take care of her, 
and keep poor Nannie away, Nannie loving her 
too well for that. After which display of con- 
trition, a reconciliation took place, and Hannah 
and Hesbie became the best of friends. They 
were running along the sands towards home, 
romping and laughing more like two children 
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than nurse and child, a few minutes afterwards, 

i 

and the echo of their mirth reached Clement 
Quail, still dreaming by the sea. 

"A lively young woman that for a nine- 
teener," said Clement, looking after them ; ** and 
spoiling little Hesbie, as she has spoiled herself — 
teaching her all her bad tempers and odd ways 
by slow degrees," 

He kept his eyes directed towards them, 
thinking that they ran too near to the seo. at 
times, and that they might have gambolled at 
a more fitting distance, without coming in for 
so much sea-water over their boots. 

" That girl's clean out of her mind," he mut- 
tered, when he saw Hannah stoop and splash 
the child with sea-spray from a shell that she 
had picked up ; and when the bird-like laughter 
and chatter were at their highest, he saw dan- 
ger ahead, leaped to his feet, and shouted out a 
warning. 

It was too late 1 A great wave, which they 
had not seen coming at them in their heedless 
sport, rushed in with the uprising tide, and with 
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a roar as of a living thing that hated life, reared 
itself above them, and broke over them, breaking 
down all frail humanity with its own mighty- 
strength. 

Nurse and child were gone I and the fishermen 
in their boats flung up their arms, and bawled 
hoarsely to each other, whilst Clement Quail was 
running, bareheaded and barefooted, towards the 
jetty. 

The wave receded, leaving Hannah Bennett 
on her hands and knees, crawling, half-blinded 
and half-drowned, from the water, but there was 
no child ! It had been dragged away into the 
deep water, and was now struggling for its little 
life. 

'* Hesbie, my dear I my darling I oh, great 
heaven, come back I'* cried Hannah, as she stag- 
gered to her feet, looked towards the sea, and 
then dashed in again like a mad-woman in her 
phrenzied effort to save the child, and seemed 
lost herself this time for ever. 

The fishermen were shouting still, and making 
clumsy efforts to launch the boat, which the 
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fierce waves resisted, and sent with its broad- 
side to the shore, when Clement Quail ran along 
the landing-stage and plunged into the sea. 

It was the work of a few brief minutes al- 
together, but to those watching— and there were 
faces on the cliffs and in the gap as if by magic 
— it seemed to be hours spent in an agony of 
suspense. 

" All right 1 He's got her 1 Hooray 1" were a 
few exclamations from the landlord of the 
Lobster Inn and others, and *' Thank God, 
they're all safe !" was the cry of a gray-haired, 
nervous brother, who had run down in his shirt- 
sleeves at the first alarm. 

Yes, all safe at last, and something to thank 
heaven for. A bright, breezy, happy-looking 
morning, and yet it had been within a hair- 
breadth of much deep tragedy. All safe, and 
not a few inclined to laugh now at the ludicrous 
aspect of the principal characters. 

Clement had brought Hesbie to shore in his 
arms, and was bending over her on the sands, 
endeavouring to restore animation to her pallid 
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and drenched form; and Hannah, in the brawny 
arms of a boatman, was kicking vigorously at 
the stomach and legs of her preserver, scream- 
ing for.the child, and calling for everyone to save 
it, and not mind such a wretch as she was. 

A crowd of Inglenessians had gathered on the 
sands when Hesbie Pounie opened her eyes, and 
came slowly to herself, and Hannah began to cry 
with joy, and to indulge in further raving. 

" You had better get home, Hannah, as fast 
as you can," said Clement, " instead of making 
this noise. Now, Hesbie, it's all right. Don't 
look so scared. It's only a ducking we have 
had, and a little bit of fun all to ourselves. Well, 
Mat, what are you shaking like a jelly-fish for ? 
What's for breakfast?" 

" My brave Clem, you " 

" My silly old boy, trot home as fast as you 
can, and get me a pair of trousers ready, for 
these are dampish and sticky. I'll be with you 
in a minute." 

Mat obeyed the injunction reluctantly, and 
Clement was chafing the hands and arms of 
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the child, "with Hannah, kneeling by his sidoi as- 
sisting him despite his remonstrances. 

" It's all my fault I" she cried. 

" Welly perhaps it is ; but why don't you go 
home r 

" I wish I was dead I" 

"I wish you were dry. As fast as I move my 
feet away from your wet skirts, you flop on them 
again," said Clement. 

" Here's Lady Pounie coming." 

" Eh ?" said Clement. 

Some one had run with the news to the villa 
of theCoedstowns. If it had been good news, peo- 
ple would have taken their time about it. Being 
bad news, and calculated, by an improper or exag- 
gerated tone of delivery, to bring on a fit to 
the person most intimately concerned, the mes- 
senger had ran his hardest, and blurted out the 
pleasant tidings that the Honourable Miss Pou- 
nie was drowned. Hence the figure of ano- 
ther wild, white-faced woman running along 
the sands towards them, cloakless and bonnet- 
less, followed by half a dozen servants. 
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They had descended by the private stair- 
case in the cliff, and Clement, placing his 
charge into other hands, stood up, and saw that 
he conld elade them by making for the gap 
by which he had himself come down to the 
shore. 

He had not calculated, however, upon the 
speed with which Lady Pounie was advancing ; 
and she was in the midst of them before he 
was aware, and clasping Hesbie to her bosom. 

" Oh, thank God I thank God, not drowned ! 
Who saved her ? Who saved my little girl V 

Clement Quail was moving rapidly away. 
He heard voices mention his name, but he did 
not look round, or wait for thanks from the 
mother. He had had his reward in success ; but 
he objected to being made a hdro of, and he ob- 
jected still more to thanks from Lady Pounie. 
When he was in the gap, he caught up his 
boots and ran for it, and escaped them all. 

He was endeavouring to struggle into Mat- 
thew's trousers, and thinking that they were 
uncommonly tight, and about a foot too long, 
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when a message came to the bedroom-door that 
Lady Pounie wished to see him, if he were dis- 
engaged, 

" Tell her ladyship that I shall not be dis- 
engaged till next Sunday 1" he cried. " I doubt 
if these trousers will come on till then," he add- 
ed to himself. 

He knew that his holiday would be at an 
end after Sunday, and he at his desk behind 
the counter of the Comet Insurance Company, 
writing for people who wouldn't come and in- 
sure, or even find the courage or the money 
to pay up on old policies. Then it struck him 
that the message was not a polite one, and he 
called to the servant to stop. 

" My compliments to Lady Pounie, and will 
she allow me to call upon her, instead, in the 
course of the week I" 

Not that he intended to call, and hence his 
interrogative way of putting it. He had said 
" adieu " to Lady Pounie yesterday. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HESBIE ON DEFENCE. 



"QY what ingeniouB system of coucealmeut 
^ Clement Quail intended to hold himself 
aloof from any exhibition of Lady Pounie's gra- 
titude, we have no method of ascertaining, and 
we doubt if Clement himself had seen his way 
to that desirable result. He had had a strong 
hope that his cousin would remain at her house 
on the cliffs in expectation of his arrival, until 
time should slip away, and his holiday be over ; 
and he trusted to a sharp outlook on the sands 
or in the country lanes to avoid all accidental 
meetings. He had made up his mind to be em- 
barrassed no further by the lady's patronage ; 
she had gone from his sphere, and he would 
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have none of hers. He did not care to think 
of her ; if he could have forgotten that Heebie 
Grace had ever lived, he would have been pro- 
foundly grateful. He would not explain why — 
his only sign of irritation had been evinced when 
it had suggested itself that his brother had de- 
sired that explanation ; his greatest mortifica- 
tion of spirit arose from the fact that Mat- 
thew, and possibly Hesbie, had considered that 
he was still brooding over his cousin's want of 
faith, and still grieving for his loss of her. As 
if every scrap of love had not been torn up long 
ago — every shred even of respect for her, if the 
plain truth should ever have to be told, and 
they harassed him too much. They would not 
let him be, and he only wanted to forget her ; 
to let the great seal for ever be set on a story 
that he did not care to repeat, and of which 
he knew more than Hesbie Pounie gave him 
credit for knowing. 

Clement was a more thoughtful man than 
Matthew conjectured, for to Matthew he was 
always playing a part. His manner was cer- 
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tainly not forced ; his raillery and jesting were 
genuine ebullitions of high spirits ; but it was 
. only Matthew who saw him at his best. If 
Clement did not have his dark hours in town, he 
had his silent ones when he thought deeply and 
sadly, and only emerged from them by the sheer 
strength of his will. His was not a bright future 
— he had lost caste, and had made mistakes in 
business ; and it was hard work to keep his heart 
light, though he succeeded tolerably well upon 
the whole. His brother thought that there was 
not such a light-hearted fellow in the world, but 
that was an error born of Clement's extra 
spirits in his company. 

Clement was at high pressure all day ; treat- 
ing very lightly the events of the early morn- 
ing, and aggravating Matthew by much flip- 
pancy concerning them. When Matthew told 
him that Lady Pounie had come to the house 
to overwhelm him with her thanks, he con- 
gratulated himself on the idea which he had 
recently adopted to keep his cousin at a dis- 
tance. 
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" I am glad that yon are going to the villa," 
Baid Matthew, " and that " 

" I am not going/' replied Clement. " I asked 
if she would allow me to call — that's all. A 
simple inqniry." 

** You have saved her child's life. She will 
be unhappy if you studiously avoid her thanking 

you." 

** I went up to my knees in water to fish out 
a second cousin, but that is no reason why the 
first should trouble me like this," said Glem. 

" You are hard on Hesbie — you " 

^^ Matthew, I don't want to see her again ; in 
fact, I can't see her in these long trousers of 
yours, and I hate the mention of her name, and 
you know it." 

The door of the low parlour wherein they 
were sitting was opened without any prelim- 
inary notice, and the big servant entered with a 
bound. 

" Lady Pounie," she announced ; and the cou- 
sin of whom they bad been speaking stole into 
the room. 
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The first few steps towards Clement were 
made timidly and nervously, as if she were 
afraid of him, or doubtful in what way he would 
receive her; but she gathered courage, and 
seized his hands at last within her own, wring- 
ing them hard, and shedding a few tears. He 
was not prepared for her giving way so sudden- 
ly as this ; it was not the lady whom he had 
met coming out of church yesterday. 

" I know, Clement, that you do not wish me 
to thank you, and that you do not wish to see 
me again," she said, " but I cannot rest without 
offering you a mother's blessing for her child's 
rescue. You have restored to me all the hope 
and comfort in this world that I have, and God 
bless you for it 1" 

She spoke hurriedly, and with much excite- 
ment, and he was moved by her gratitude. 
Not that she saw it, for she was agitated and 
unlike herself— it was only Matthew who noticed 
the brother's sudden change of feature, and 
effort to sustain his self-command. 

'* You have heard an exaggerated account of 
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the affair from Hannah Bennett, Lady Ponnie," 
said Clement ; " but your maid is imaginative, 
and paints with bright colours." 

« I know all the truth." 

" If the little girl is none the worse for her 
fell in the water, I am glad," said Clement. 

" She is well, thank you," replied Hesbie ; 
" and she talks of nothing but you." 

" It is a pity," was the dry rejoinder. 

Lady Pounie looked quickly at him, and then 
her lip quivered. How obdurate he was, and 
what hard, cruel things he said to her I Yes- 
terday she would not have let him see that he 
had power to wound her, but to-day had 
brought them more closely together, and she, 
with all her nervousness, had a will to speak out. 
This man had saved her daughter's life only 
this morning, and he had unjust thoughts of 
her which a few words of her own might dis- 
perse. She had a right to set herself in a bet- 
ter light before him, and it was in her power to 
do so, she fancied. 

" Clement, will you tell me why you are so 
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hard — will you be as frank as you ever were 
with me ?*' she asked, with a suddenness that 

I 

took him off his guard, and brought the colour 
to his cheeks. 

" I am sorry that you think me hard," he an- 
swered ; " but there is no necessity for any ex- 
planation between us." 

" Yes, there is — for you are not thinking well 
of me." 

'*I try not to think of you at all, Lady 
Pounie." 

" But when you do — is it with kindness, with 
charity, with the friendly remembrance of what 
you thought of me long ago I" was the bold, 
impatient question.. " There 1 I can be out- 
spoken, because it is you who believe ill of me, 
and who promised that you never, never would!" 

" All this is ^relevant — what can it matter 
now t" cried Clement. 

He looked round as though to appeal to his 
brother, but Matthew Quail was standing at 
the mantelpiece, and would not turn in his 
direction. 
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" Ah, you have not answered my question I" 
said his oousin. "You are going away — we 
shall never meet again, I hope ; but let us part 
with the truth between us for this once." 

Clement walked up and down the room, baf- 
fled by this plain-speaking — foiled, as it were, 
by his own weapons. How like she was to the 
old Hesbie at last — the girl he had known and 
loved before going abroad, and had hoped to 
call his wife. He paused before her, and 
said : 

" What do you wish to know ?" 

** Why you hate me." 

" God forbid that I should hate you 1" he re- 
plied — " You who have been so dear to me. 
You were only a child when I talked to you as 
to a deep-thinking woman, and I told you in 
the home-close, when you gave me up for good, 
that I had been in the wrong, not you. I took 
the blame upon myself, and the little that 
there was to forgive, I forgave heartily. Let 
me simply remind you of that, and end this con- 
versation." 
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"No; you have changed towards me since 
then." 

« Well ; I have." 

" For my own name's sake, I have a right to 
demand the reason. Yon are an honest man, 
and will give it me 1" 

" If you wish — if you insist — ^if you force this 
explanation upon me " he cried. 

" Yes ; I wish it." 

He frowned at her persistency, and then went 
on again. 

" It was natural that you should have learned 
to forget me ; for you were very young, and I 
was away a long time," he said, quickly. " I 
thought it was more than natural that some one 
better than I, cleverer, more fitted for woman's 
society, and to please woman, should have at- 
tracted and fascinated you ; and, mortified as I 
might have been, I did not judge you harshly 
for your change of mind." 

" No ; you were generous. And then ? " 

" And then you went away, with a sudden- 
ness for which I was unprepared. You under- 
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stand me — that you went away from Atherby 
Court with Lord Pounie f " 

" It was a rash act — I confess it," she said, 
humbly. 

" It was sin I" was the fierce answer. 

"On my soul, no I" she cried. And she 
seemed to grow in stature as she spoke, and to 
flash lightning from her eyes. 

" Clement, I " began his brother, turning 

round at last. 

"Don't interfere I" cried Clement, sharply. 
" You have dragged me into this miserable dis- 
cussion, and I will speak out now. You went 
away with Lord Pounie," he said to Hesbie, 
'* thinking yourself safer with him than in your 
father's house. Then I knew how I had wasted 
some of the best years of my life in placing you 
first in my affection, and how unworthy you 
had been of my trust. Your faithlessness I for- 
gave, your weakness I could pity, the vanity 
which had tempted you with a title I compre- 
hended ; but I do not know now how Hesbie 
Grace — my Hesbie! — the girl I thought so 
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proud a woman — could have cast herself away 
so miserably and completely upon the first fine 
gentleman who chose to flatter her." 

"Clement, if you would only '' began 

Matthew again, and again his brother interrupt- 
ed him. 

" It was not the high spirit of my cousin," he 
went on slowly ; '• it was the sinful delusion of 
a dairymaid 1 The farmer's daughter had less 
self-respect than a peasant-girl might have 
shown under similar temptation ; and it did not 
seem — it has never seemed — this could be a 
woman whom I had ever thought an angel. 
There, Lady Pounie you have demanded my 
explanation — you have dragged it from me, 
when it was easy to guess all without this cruel 
meeting, and you know why I can never respect 
you again." 

'* I left West Atherby with the man who be- 
came my husband," she said. 

"You were not married till ten days after- 
wards, and then this nobleman had pity on you," 
Clement answered. 
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He was unmerciful ; he spoke out all that had 
been rankling in his thoughts for four years, and 
which had cast in the dust the woman whom he 
had loved. His voice rang out clear and shai-p, 
and Lady Pounie's heart vibrated with it, though 
it rebelled against every word he hurled at her. 
It was the story which he believed, which the 
world believed, perhaps, and which it was so 
hard to disprove, now that four years of silence 
had passed away. But how hard it was to her 
that he should believe it, she only knew herself; 
and she had beaten down all pride and reserve, 
and faced his cruel scorn of her, to be thought 
a better and truer woman than he deemed her. 
For they came of a proud race together. 

" Clement," she said, firmly, " all this is false. 
I knew yesterday that you thought it was true 
— I saw it in your face. This nobleman '* — she 
quoted Clement's words with almost the same 
bitter intonation — ** did not take pity upon me I 
Those ten days of which you speak were full of 
sorrow and disappointment ; but not of shame, 
so help me heaven I It was Lord Pounie who 
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l»gg6<i ™e to be hia wife, not I who asked for 
his merciful consideration. There I believe this, 
Clem — do believe it — every word is true 1 To 
him who snatched my child from death— to him 
I did treat badly, heaven forgive me 1 — I have 
striven to explain that I might stand well in 
one honest memory. For we part here for ever, 
I shall see you no more." 

Before he could answer, or he had recovered 
himself, she had swept from the room, and when 
he made one hasty movement to the door, he 
found his brother Matthew standing in the way, 
as white and ghost-like as himself. 

** You have heard all — let her go," said Mat- 
thew. 

Clement looked at his brother irresolutely, 
then he dropped into a chair, and shook a little 
as with a sudden ague. 

" You knew this, and did not tell me," he said. 
« It is all true, then ?" 

" Yes." 

" And you have let me think her a poor weak 
wretch, of whom there are fifty thousand shadows 

VOL. II. H 
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in the streets — she no better at heart than they 
— ^but only luckier, by God's chance. How was 

itr 

" I have never asked for the fects, Clem — I 
have learned them by degrees, that's all," was 
the answer. " She left Lord Pounie at the rail- 
way terminus in London, and they had not met 
again, when the Earl of Coedstown discovered 
her. It was he who begged her to marry his 
son, as well as the son himself/' 

" If she told you that fiction, she '' 

" I had it from the Earl's own lips." 

*• Failing to make her his victim, Lord Pounie 
condescended to make her his wife — that is 
the truth, then," said Clement. "Why, it is 
Richardson's ' Virtue Rewarded' over again. Mat, 
only the reward is handsomer." 

" Don't sneer at it I" said Matthew. " Hesbie 
acted bravely." 

" How she must have loved him 1" said Cle- 
ment musingly. 

*' I think she did, once." 

Clement turned quickly to his brother, but 
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Matthew did not perceive the movement. 

" And how he must have loved her, to give 
up his hope of a noble alliance, and to lower 
himself to the level of Farmer Grace's daughter 1" 
said Clem. 

Matthew was silent, and Clement, after study- 
ing his brother for a while, fell into thought 
himself, without repeating the question. 

" Mat I" he called out at last ; and Matthew 
started, and came to his side. 

** What is it r 

" I feel happier to-night than I have felt for 
the last four years," he said. "Our Hesbie's 
was a hard battle, and she fought it out well. 
I hope he is as good to her as he should be." 

"I hope so," answered Matthew, gloomily. 
And then Clement remembered that Matthew 
had set himself the task of watching for her, as 
if there were grave doubts at the heart of the 
elder brother. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MISTRESS AND MAID. 



OUTSIDE in the stone passage Lady Pounie 
found Hannah Bennett waiting for her. 
She had requested her to wait in the little bar- 
parlour ; but the maid was above making friends 
with the Lobster Inn proprietors, and preferred 
her own company in a breezy doorway. Han- 
nah did not make Mends readily ; it was hard 
work to win favour from the crowd. People 
did not " take to her," she knew ; but, rather, 
took to getting away from her as quickly as 
possible, her smiles being few, and her moods 
variable. Hers was a miserable disposition, 
which grieved her in her best hours, and which 
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she had more than once tried hard to master 
Perhaps she should in good time, and then Mat« 
thew Quail would like her all the better, and 
lecture her no further. 

Mistress and maid went homeward by the 
little path on the cliff, in preference to the 
roundabout route through the village and along 
the high road. 

It was a fine starlight night, and there was 
no fear of missing the way, and very little of 
walking off the path and the cliff to annihilation 
below. The dense blackness of the night had 
hardly come, and, looking across the sea, there 
was the gi*ey haze still left in the spot where 
the sun had sunk. Still, Hannah Bennett, with 
a sudden familiarity which was not checked, 
linked her hands round her mistress's arm. 

"I am always nervous near the cliff," she 
said, shuddering, "and you walk so fast, my 
lady." 

" Would you hold me back, Hannah f ' said 
Lady Pounie. 

" Ay, my lady, with all my strength." 
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*^ Wliidi 18 not nmch, after all, child," said the 



She gave her a slight shake, which seemed 
almost to overpower the frail figure clinging to 
her, and Hannah langhed, and thonght my lady 
was the stronger of the two, and pleasant com- 
pany that evening. When she was pleasant 
company, or gracions and unbending, Hannah 
felt that she loved no woman better in the 
world ; and the mistress did not treat Hannah 
Bennett as if she were a servant to be held at 
arm's length. She had gone ont of her way to 
stndy Hannah a great deal. In three words — 
she liked her. 

" Ah, my lady, bnt if I put ont all my strength, 
it wonld astonish yon T said the maid. 

" And to save me, you would be very strong, 
then I" Lady Pounie inquired. 

'*Yes." 

" Thank you. Keep strong ; I may want you 
some day." 

Hannah looked askance at her mistress, but 
the face was averted, and she could not tell 
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whether the expression thereon were as strange 
as the tone of the voice which had startled her. 

" You may command me always, for Mr. Mat- 
thew Quail's sake," she replied. 

" Not for my own I" 

" Yes ; pardon me, my lady, but for your own, 
too. He is always kind, and he asked you 
to be kind to me when I first came. Why, I 
heard him say I wanted humouring, and I didn't 
like his telling you that." 

** You don't like a great many things, Han- 
nah," said Lady Pounie ; " but my way is not of 

« 

the number, I hope. And you think just a 
little too much of my cousin Matthew, for a 
girl of your age and — position, and it may be 
noticed and laughed at." 

Hannah bore the reproof well for once — she 
whom reproof would sometimes turn into a 
pythoness. 

" I know I think too much of him, my lady," 
said Hannah, " for I love him." 

The impetuous declaration surprised Lady 
Pounie. 
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" Hannah 1" 

Hannah Bennett laughed freely at her mis- 
tress's astonishment. 

'^ Oh, not in the way you ladies mean when 
you talk of love I" she said, disparagingly ; 
'^ but something different altogether. As little 
Hesbie feels for you, or as a something more 
than that, which I can't explain — ^which I shan't 
try to make clear, because I'm not clever, and 
the words won't come uppermost when I want 
them. He has put up with me so long, and I 
have been so many times ungratefiil — for a little 
while in one of my fits, that's all I — and so I love 
him. He is not like anyone else — ^is he ?" 

« No." 

"I wish I was an old woman. I do pray 
hard that I may be an old woman, or look like 
one soon, my lady." 

" That's strange. We women generally pray 
in our hearts for eternal youth." 

" Ah I but if I was old and very much 
wrinkled," said Hannah, " I might become Mr. 
Quail's housekeeper — some one to look after 
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him, and take care of him ; and there ifl no one 
now." 

" He takes care of himself very well, and you 
need not trouble your silly little head about 
him, Hannah." 

" No one else cares what becomes of him. Not 
even his brother Clement." 

" They are very much attached to each other 
— those two," said Lady Pounie. 

" I dont like Mr. Clement," the maid remark- 
ed. " He makes ftm of me — ^he makes fun of 
his brother sometimes. I daresay he made fun 
of Hesbie and me and you to-night." 

'* No. He was not at all funny," said Lady 
Pounie, very thoughtfully. 

The conversation fell oflfat this point, and 
they walked on together in silence. It was the 
silence which Lady Pounie had feared. She 
did not want to think — she had been trying 
hard not to think of all that had passed, and of 
all that Clement Quail had said to her. There 
had come a long explanation, after such hard 
suspicions as never in words had fallen upon her 
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ears before. Hehadthonghtallthatwas bad of her, 
and told her bo, his lips and his words — which 
she had wrung from him— trembling with his 
contempt for her. fle had not thought the best of 
her, as he had promised that he would, and she 
was glad that she had dashed aside all formali- 
ties bom of their four years separation, and 
told the truth in defence. He believed her now ; 
and she was grateful, she hardly knew where- 
fore, that, in his estimation, she held a higher 
post. He could respect her at last — ^he would 
think kindly of her — he, so true and honourable 
a man, had a right to know the best of his 
cousin Hesbie. The best had only been a 
struggle to save her good name. Perhaps he 
would think, unjustly, that it was a spasm of 
repentance at the eleventh hour. Who could 
tell what he would think, even now, if he were 
not generous in his reasoning, and if he had nO/t 
completely understood her? She had done her 
duty to herself, and the cousin whom she hoped 
never to see again had done her one more ser- 
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vice in saving her child's life. Ah, if he had 
failed in that effort I 

She went so closely to the edge of the cliff that 
Hannah's hands tightened on her arm, and a 
faint scream from the maid brought her to a 
stand-still. 

" My Lady — not so near !" 

'^ I am snre-footed, Hannah, like the mules, 
and you know what they are ?" 

" Yes ; I have been compared to them some- 
times," replied Hannah. " But pray step back 
a little. The cliff has crumbled away already," 

Lady Pounie stepped back thus adjured, and 
then stood still again, with her face seaward. 

" Perhaps that would have been the happiest 
way out of many troubles, and if I had lost my 
little girl," she murmured. 

" Ah ! don't think that. That only does for 
miserable folk like me, for whom nobody cares. 
But you, so much liked, so rich, with so 
many friends about you 1" 

" Where are they ?" asked Lady Pounie, as 
they went on again. 
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" Why, little Hesbie— God bleee her T 

" (jod bless her I Yes," echoed the mother, 
" that's one." 

" And all yonr people, and the people who 
come visiting, and the dear old Earl " 

" Yes, I think he likes me better than he 
thought he should," said Lady Pounie. 

** And my lady the Countess, and — and every- 
body." 

Lady Pounie did not answer again ; she had 
drifted into thought once more, and was not pay- 
ing any attention to Hannah Bennett's maun- 
derings. It did not strike her as a subject for 
surprise that her maid had not mentioned the 
name of her husband, or else she took it for 
granted that Hannah would not mention that 
gentleman in the list of friends. Lord Pounie 
was, of course, her best of friends — above all 
friends; but the husband was not taken into 
account in the reckoning up. That was very 
natural, indeed. 

He was brought very suddenly into the fore- 
ground, when they had passed through a little 
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side^gate in the old flint wall, into the grounds 
of the villa — ^where the Coedstowns had con- 
desoended to sniff sea-air occasionally for the 
last hundred years — and gone along the winding 
walks to the open windows of the drawing- 
room beneath a rose-covered verandah which 
ran before it. For, sipping his coffee compla- 
cently beneath the verandah, and enjoying his 
cigar, as he sat with his feet resting on a second 
chair in front of him, was Viscount Pounie him- 
self. 

" It is my lord," said the maid, with a sudden 
start of surprise. 

" Yes, I see," answered her ladyship. 

Hannah dropped back, and faded away, as it 
were, in the garden mists, whilst Lady Poimie 
walked slowly and gracefully towards her hus- 
band, and went up the two steps to the tessel- 
ated pavement whereon he was taking his ease. 

" Oh, you are back at last, are you?" was the 
husband's greeting. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE LORD AND MASTER. 



IT was not a friendly salutation between husT 
-^ band and wife after many weeks of separa- 
tion, Lord Pounie having been busy with elec- 
tioneering matters, and my lady having been 
sent to Ingleness for the benefit of her child's 
health. But it was a salutation which did not 
surprise her in any way, or cause the colour to 
flicker for a single instant on her cheek. She 
was accustomed to his lordship's manner, and 
took it for what it was worth — which was not 
much. 

" I did not expect you till after the elections," 
said Lady Pounie, finding a third seat for her- 
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self, and sitting down under the verandah for a 
conjugal t6te-k-t6te. 

" No, I presume not, or you would not have 
been promenading the streets, arm-in-arm with 
one of your servants," he said, sarcastically. 
" May I take the liberty of inquiring where you 
have been in that fashion ?" 

" I have been paying a visit to my cousins at 
the Lobster Inn." 

"The deuce you have I What I are they 
down here The said. 

" Yes." 

"And you preferred looking them up at a 
public-house, in lieu of sending for them in a 
more polite manner, to pay their respects — if 
their accursed respects were necessary. It was 
in good taste — certainly- It was Lady Pounie's 
high breeding wonderfully exemplified. It was 
cool — very cool." 

He rested the back of his head on the back of 
his chair, and apostrophized the roof of the ve- 
randah, puffing at his cigar, and watching the 
smoke gracefully ascend. He was very cool 
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himself— coolly insulting, we may add — ^bnt his 
wife's manner did not change beneath his bitter 
words. She had grown hardened in four years 
to them, and his indifference, and his general 
method of treatment towards her, and it took a 
great deal of gall and wormwood and barbed 
words to arouse her. She had learned patience 
from him who had once raved of love to her like 
a hero out of a story-book — who had loved her 
after a fashion, passionately, wildly^ and spas- 
modically, and then had degenerated to the 
brute whom we see here. Husbands will de- 
generate, and go off — sometimes from their own 
fault, occasionally from the faults of their wives 
— but they seldom come down to earth with so 
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oomplete a run as had George, Viscount Pounie. 
He was very earthy, indeed. If he had any 
high-souled motives in the old days when he 
had cut out poor Clement, they had burst up 
completely, and there was not a rag of them 
left. He was of that multitudinous army of 
husbands who are not warranted to wear well, 
whose morals get frayed at the elbows, and 
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\7h0Be hearts pass away somewhere out of the 
reach of remorse, and beyond the cold charity 
of any consideration save for themselves. 

^'I called to tender thanks which I knew 
would not be accepted in this house," explained 
Hesbie, " which were due to a man who had 
saved your child's life this morning." 

" Ah, yes. The servants have already told 
me that story,*' he said, languidly. "Hesbie 
fell into the water, and Mr. Quail picked her 
out Which Mr. Quail r 

" It was my cousin Clement." 

" Of course, it was he. He does everything 
that is clever. But I don't see anything in it 
to warrant Lady Pounie's extravagant conduct. 
If he makes a demand for expenses, injury to 
his wardrobe, etc., the money will be forth- 
coming." 

•*The child would have been lost but for 
him." 

"I must take the liberty of doubting that, with 
your good leave," said the Viscount. " This 
kind of story is always absurdly exaggerated, 
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and I do not wish to hear fiirther of the legend. 
In fact, I forbid it." 

" Very well." 

" I have not come to Ingleness to be troubled 
with legends — ^the grim facts of this world are 
enough for me." 

" I am one of your grim facts, my lord," said 
his wife. •• What are your commands I" 

It was the first flush of spirit which Lady 
Pounie had shown; but his disbelief in her 
child's danger, and his want of gratitude for her 
child's rescue, had disturbed that equanimity, or 
that stolidity, which she was in the habit of as- 
suming. 

He lowered his gaze from the roof of the ve- 
randah to take in the pretty woman sitting op- 
posite him. He even smiled, as though he were 
glad to get the better of her immobility at last 
— a fitct in which he generally succeeded, thanks 
to his long practice in the art of aggravating 
his better half. 

" My commands I will deliver to you in the 
course of a few minutes," he said. *' Meanwhile, 
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what made you think that you were one of my 
grim &ctB T" 

" Is it not true t" was the rejoinder. 

" Yes, it is true enough," he replied ; " but I 
did not give you credit for the perspicacity of 
guessing it. You are improving — ^you see fur- 
ther ahead." 

" I wish I did," was the quiok answer. 

" Pray, do not bore me with enigmas, but ex- 
plain as you go on." 

" I have nothing to explain," said Lady Pou- 
nie, with her old gravity of demeanour re-assert- 
ing itself. " You have not travelled from Char- 
rington to insult me — that would be coming too 
far out of your way for so little a gratification as 
the amusement might afford you. May I again 
ask your commands? You will find me all 
obedience." 

" Oh I wonderfully obedient, I dare say. To 
obey is only one of the three altar-promises you 
have managed to keep — and hence you are a 
pattern of your sex. Having tricked me into 

i2 
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marriage, it is kiiid of you to let me see how 
obedient you are still." 

" Tricked you I" cried Lady Pounie, and her 
white hands for an instant were clenched like a 
man's upon her lap ; "when it was you who came 
back cringing to the woman whom you would 
have disgraced, and begged her to believe in 
the truth of your aflfection. It was she who 
was tricked, heaven knows !" 

" You got your title." 

" Yes, I have it. It is the brand upon my 
credulity," she muttered. 

•* You were particularly credulous — a young 
woman with no experience in the world, and 
with her beauty to sell in the highest market, 
as you did sell it to me," he said, more savage- 
ly, " and you know it. I was mad, and you 
took advantage of my madness— you and my 
foolish old father, and that schemer, Matthew 
Quail, managed it admirably between you." 

"What had ♦Matthew Quail to do with our 
marriage t" asked his wife, in her surprise. 

Lord Pounie stopped, looked up at the veran- 
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dah again, and resumed his smoking. He had 
said more than he intended to say, and his wife 
had been quick enough to see that. He always 
did say more than he intended, if he took an 
extra glass or two of wine after dinner, as he 
had done at Charrington before starting. And 
his wife knew that he had been free with the 
wine — though he was not drunk, or half-drunk 
— and was striving to take advantage of him. 
It was mean — very mean, indeed. 

He was equal to the occasion, however. 

" Did he not call upon my father, and preach 
him into his consent with a whole heap of melo- 
dramatic nonsense about the honour of his 
family t Did not your father tell my mother 
he should shoot me !" he said. 

"And the rant and the threat frightened a 
noble family into a misalliance — yes, it was 
strange," said Lady Pounie, " and so exceed- 
ingly unnatural 'that I have wondered ever 
since what made you marry me." 

*' I have wondered at that too," he said, as- 
suming his light and airy tone ; " but the fact 
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18 accomplished, and the less we brood upon it 
the better. The world need not know what an ill** 
assorted pair we are, and what a striking moral 
we afford to all thonghtless fools like onrselves. 
We made a terrible mistake of it.*' 

♦*Ay, wedid." 

^ I am what the world calls a bad husband; I 
suppose t" 

'* Yes," assented his wife. 

"I had not intended to marry — hence the 
world and you are responsible for my misbe- 
haviour," said Lord Pounie. " I was compelled, 
and I was determined from the first that you 
should suffer with me, and not find life one 
honeymoon. If it had happened as I had in- 
tended and planned, all would have been well 
still ; but to be chained like this is an eternal 
miseiy." 

It was a strange avowal, and made with more 
earnestness than he had hitherto exhibited. 
He believed in it — ^he had told her this before ; 
it was a heartless confession, which he had made 
more than once, as if to impress upon her all 
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the happiness she had lost by her own strait- 
laced sense of propriety. 

" You are not chained, my lord — ^I do not re- 
quire or expect any attention ; in every way 
you are your own master. Only let me be," she 
added peevishly ; " leave me with my child, and 
go your own way, where you will." 

" Yes— but " 

He paused, as if he were anxious to argue his 
case out — as if all these insults and bewailings 
over his own sad condition of life had been 
mere preliminaries, but none the less careful 
studies, leading to something more — and then 
the conviction came to him that the time was 
not ripe, and that his contempt and neglect had 
not done their fitting work. H threw his cigar 
away, and began to walk up and down beneath 
the verandah, with his hands behind him. He 
went at once to business, and his commands 
were delivered forthwith. 

** I am likely to be successful at Charrington," 
he said ; " the Liberal is nowhere when it comes 
to voting on Wednesday, and my Conservative 
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opponent will mn down by the last train to 
Kirkford, and come on here to talk the matter 
quietly over with me. We are two sensible 
men, and are not going to divide the interest, 
and let the Radical step in between ns. He 
will give me a good turn now by resigning, and 
I will advance him here-after, and he knows it. 
Are you listening t" 

" Yes, I think I understand." 

" Very well ; then look as if you did, another 
time. Mr. Redbridge and his niece may stay a 
few days, and every attention must be paid to 
them." 

"And his niece?" repeated Lady Pounie. 

" She will remain with you — Redbridge will 
run to and fro to Charrington with me until the 
election is over. We must show ourselves a 
happy and contented couple to them." 

" The villa is very small — ^it would have been 
better to receive these people at West Atherby ." 

" No ; all West Atherby would have chattered 
about it, and Charrington would have started 
another Conservative, out of aggravation, and 
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increased the expenses/' he said. ^^ Besides, my 
mother " 

^' Are you aware that the Earl and Countess 
are coming to-morrow ?" 

" Curses — no I" cried the dutifiil son. 

" They have written to that effect to-day." 

** Find a place for them somewhere — Fll not 
have them — I have come down here to escape 
them. Telegraph that we have visitors already, 
and that there's no room in the house." 

« Very well." 

" And make yourself as agreeable as you can," 
he said ; " I don't fancy that these Redbridges 
will be hard to please. He is an easy-going, 
long-headed fellow, who will not throw money 
away, when I prove that he hasn't a chance for the 
borough — and his niece is a simpleton, whom 
any one can amuse." 

" I will do my best." 

" There's a good little woman." 

His hand fell with an affected playfulness on 
his wife's shoulder, and she turned to him at 
once. He had talked himself into a better mood, 
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and this was a wonderful adyance for him ; he 
was even pleased, after all, with her readiness 
to be of service to his friends, and his ambition. 

** Oh, George, if yon would be more kind," she 
said, very earnestly, and with much pathos in 
her low, musical voice ; "if you would treat me 
more like your wife— more like a lady. I don't 
ask you to love me ever again — ^I know that it 
was a passing fever, and that you are wholly 
cured of it — ^I don't expect any affection, I can 
live without it very well. I only ask now for 
common kindness — the common respect due to 
me as your wife — and with my little girl I shall 
be happy in my way. Cannot you bear with 
me sufficiently for that t — ^is it necessary that 
our flesbie should grow up an'd see the hollow 
mockery of all this, as completely as we do our- 
selves t Will you try for once t — it cannot be a 
harder task when we are alone together than 
when strangers are about us." 

As she touched his arm, he shook off her hand 
angrily, and launched forth an oath in return to 
her appeal — a fuU-roed oath which curdled the 
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blood in her body — and marched away into the 
dark depths of his garden-grounds. 

She passed into the drawing-room, pressing 
her fingers to her eyes, and sat down, and 
shivered a little. The roll of carriage-wheelfl 
along the drive in front of the house restored 
her to herself. Her husband, who came hurried- 
ly back into the room, found her prepared for 
any emergency. She had been well-trained and 
well-schooled, and the introduction to the bar- 
rister and his niece was all that could be wished. 
Lady Pounie's smiles were almost genuine, and 
her graceful bow towards her guests was within 
an ace of perfection. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MAKING FRIENDS. 



rilHE introduction of the Redbridges to the 
* Pounies having been made, the party of 
four sat down to talk commonplaces — of the 
fine weather, of the convenience of Ingleness to 
Chanington, despite an eight-mile drive from 
Kirkford Station, of the charming situation of 
the villa, of the harvest, of the last news in 
town — of everything save politics. 

Mr. Redbridge and Lord Pounie were both 
wary men, and though the former was willing 
to be convinced — as Lord Pounie undertook to 
convince him — that he had not a chance for 
Gharrington, he was not going to betray any 
indecent haste in the inquiry. They had all 
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dined, so Lady Pounie presided at her tea-table, 
and did the honours gracefully. The uncere- 
monious descent of the Redbridges upon the 
home to which Lady Pounie had fled for quiet- 
ness, had not tended to pre-possess them in her 
favour ; but she found herself smiling at the bar- 
rister's remarks and anecdotes, and becoming 
interested in the pale-faced girl by her side. 
They were not proud folk, they were not servile 
people, who agreed with everything that was 
said, and showed an immense reverence for their 
aristocratic host and hostess ; they were simply 
agreeable, and it had been Hesbie Pounie's lot 
not to meet agreeable people frequently of late 
years. 

Presently Lord Pounie asked Mr. Redbridge 
if he would like to smoke a cigar in his study, 
and Mr. Redbridge having stated that it was 
the very thing that would suit him after the 
fatigues of the day, if the ladies would gra- 
ciously excuse him, the two gentlemen with- 
drew. We shall not accompany them to the 
study — a room in which there was nothing to 
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study, and where Lord Pounie had never 
thought of studying anything ; our business 
is with the ladies left behind. 

The ladles improved in their acquaintance 
very rapidly ; Miss Bedbridge took to Lady 
Pounie, and Lady Pounie, thought that Miss 
Redbridge was a very nice girl. Both were 
amiable and gentle women, and free from affec^ 
tation, and women of this character thrown to- 
gether are sure to become friends. They were 
almost friends before the evening was over, and 
the gentlemen had returned from their studies. 
One common topic of interest on which they had 
chanced had perhaps drawn them together 
more closely than the time warranted. It was 
a topic which always draws together or sum- 
marily separates two women — it was A MAN. 

"The name of Redbridge is familiar to me," 
said Lady Pounie. " I had a cousin in the firm 
of Redbridge, Mincing-lane." 

"That was my father's firm," Fanny Red- 
bridge replied. "What was your cousin's 
name f 
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" Clement Quail " 

She had waited for that answer ; she had ex- 
pected it, and she surprised Lady Pounie very 
much by saying, thoughtfully, 

" He was going to marry a cousin once. I 
suppose you are not ^" 

And then she stopped, thinking suddenly 
that it was a strong leading question that was 
about to escape her. Lady Pounie, having re- 
covered from her surprise, was equal to the 
occasion. 

'' He was going to marry me. Ours was one 
of those early engagements between two young 
persons who did not know their own minds, 
and it ended in a very common fashion, as 
might have been expected." 

*' Ye-es," said Fanny Redbridge, slowly ; and 
she regarded her companion with a greater de- 
gree of interest. 

She had never heard how the engagement 
had begun, or in what way it had been broken 
oflF. Clement Quail had come back single to 
town four years ago, when she was a girl of 
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flixteen, and of course he had not told her any- 
thing about it. She felt that she should like to 
hear the whole story, if Lady Pounie would 

■ 

condescend to be communicative ; but her lady- 
ship had nothing further to say concerning the 
engagement. It was disappointing, but it was 
not to be helped. Lady Pounie was very 
pretty, and other lovers had started up while 
Clement was in China, and it had been " out of 
sight, out of mind," perhaps — though, under 
similar circumstances, she should not have for- 
gotten Clement Quail. She was sure of that ; 
he was her ideal of a manly, straightforward, 
fearless gentleman, and she was not above de- 
claring that fact to one of her own sex. She 
had a habit of speaking out, not unlike Cle- 
ment*s in some respects. 

" I like Mr. Quail very much," she said ; " he 
was a true friend to my father, when my father 
was in great afSiction and needed friends, and 
I can never forget that." 

'* Indeed I I have not heard about it," said 
Lady Pounie. " Would you mind telling me ?" 
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Fanny Redbridge related all the particulara, 
and Lady Pounie was glad that she had thus 
ingeniously turned the subject from her own 
first love-affair. The barrister's niece had not 
seen the ruse^ and Lady Pounie's interest in her 
story, and true sympathy with her trouble, 
never afterwards suggested it. Fanny was 
glad that she had found a good listener, and 
Clement's merits and self-sacrifice had never be- 
fore had so earnest an exponent. 

" Yes, he is a good man," said Lady Pounie, 
thoughtfully ; *' it was like him through it all." 

*' When he quitted us at last, after poor father's 
funeral, uncle and I did not think that he had 
made up his mind to leave us for good," Miss 
Fanny Redbridge concluded. " We built upon 
his coming to see us frequently — to his being 
one of our best friends. He was so good and 
clever and earnest a man, that we did not asso- 
ciate his name with misfortune, but imagined 
that he was working his way in the world as 
profitably and successfully as he had ever done, 
and as he deserved to do. We were hurt at 
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bis silence, but we did not gaess tbe reason of 
it until we met bim last Saturday at Cbarring- 
ton. Tben I felt tbat we bad unintentionally 
done bim a great injustice." 

" In wbat way ?" 

Lady Pounie was in tbe clouds ; but sbe asked 
ber questions in a well-bred, deceptive manner 
that gave no evidence of tbe new anxiety wbicb 
was oppressing to ber. 

" In not belping bim," replied Fanny, " as it 
was in my uncle's power, and witb bis many 
friends of position and influence, to belp bim." 

" But be did not want to be advanced in life 
— be bas made bis own way in tbe world long 
ago. 

" No," said Fanny, sbaking ber bead sadly ; 
« be bas not." 

" Do you mean to imply tbat be is poor — 
struggling I " asked Lady Pounie, witb more 
eagerness tban sbe bad bitberto evinced. 

" Yes, be is very poor," was tbe reply. " He 
told us last Saturday tbat be was a clerk at 
eigbty pounds a year ; and be spoke as proudly. 
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as defiantly — ^you know his way better than 
I, even — as if it were eight thousand." 

" His brother is not aware of this. Are you 
quite sure ?" 

" Oh, yes ; he wished to show my uncle that 
he was not in a position to resume his old ac- 
quaintance with him, or that he would not meet 
him imder any false pretences* But,'* said Fan- 
ny, the red blood mounting to her face, and her 
eyes sparkling, " we shall change all this ; uncle 
is not going to forget him, as Mr. Quail thinks 
that he is ; and I am the bearer of good news to 
Ingleness. He is in Ingleness, 1 know." 

" Yes — he is here." 

Lady Pounie was not quite certain that she 
admired so much enthusiasm in her cousin's 
cause as Miss Redbridge was showing just then ; 
it was very kind, but it was somewhat bewil- 
dering. It was tacitly a reproach to herself, 
who had allowed her cousin to drift any way in 
the current, without knowing anything of his 
fortunes or misfortunes— it was helping one of 
her own relatives, whom she would have liked 

k2 
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to help heroelf^ if he would have accepted the 
favour from her hands, which he would not 
have done, she knew. 

It was strange to meet some one who could 
talk of Clement like this ; and on the whole she 
was glad, although she did not make out 
Fanny Bedbridge at present. 

Clement Quail's ears must have burned that 
night unpleasantly, if there be any truth in the 
old adage ; for these two women were still talk- 
in g of him when'Lord Pounie and Mr. Bedbridge 
found their way to the drawing-room again. 
Lord Pounie was in high spirits, and looked the 
picture of a good-tempered, easy-going young 
nobleman — ^which we know that he was not — 
and Mr. Bedbridge, though inwardly crestial- 
len, was full of smiles and bows as he re-enter- 
ed. The barrister had discovered late in Ihe 
day that there was about as much chance of his 
sitting for Charrington as for the moon, and 
that he had only helped to divide the Conserva- 
tive interest, and ^offered an opportxmity for a 
Liberal to step in between them by his vigorous 
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eflForts. It had been amicably arranged; and 
at the next election Mr. Redbridge would have 
a better chance for another borough, and his 
expenses in the present contest would be well 
and fairly considered, and settled by the 
Coedstown's solicitors. 

"I should not have given way, if there had 
been the ghost of a chance, my dear," he said to 
his niece, when there was an opportunity of 
speaking on the subject; "but there wasn't, 
and, thank heaven^ fm not too pig-headed for 
the occasion I I shan't lose any money, I shall 
have made another aristocratic acquaintance," 
he added, with a little twinkling of his eyes ; 
" and I shall be able to give that Clem Quail a 
lift." 

"Yes; I am glad of that," said his niece. 
" And you mentioned it to Lord Pounie ?" 

" To be sure ; he will be most happy. Quail 
is some kind of connection of his wife's, he tells 



me. 



" Yes ; I know. And may I " 

"May you what?" asked her uncle, as she 
paused. 
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^' May I be the first to tell him the good newB 
to-morrow f " 

" Yes ; if you like/* 

She* appeared so pleased with this arrange- 
ment that he regarded her very thoughtfully 
again. Like Lady Pounie^ he did not quite 
understand her. K she had been in love with 
the fellow at any time — ^if she were even in love 
with him still — she would have been more quiet 
about ity and shown her hand less. At least, 
most young women of twenty years of age 
would have done so ; and Fanny Bedbridge had 
been well brought up» and taught everything 
that was proper. 
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CHAPTER XL 



IN STRICT CONFIDENCE. 



ELEMENT QUAIL was in better spirits the 
^ next morning than he had even anticipated. 
He had always the rare gift of setting himself 
apart from his troubles, or of overleaping them ; 
but now there were no troubles in the way. 
Hesbie's marriage, and the motive for that mar- 
riage, had been a trouble to him, he confessed 
now ; she had oppressed his mind when there 
was no one to watch him, and he had been left 
to marvel at his own scanty knowledge of wo- 
man's character. He had learned to despise 
her, and now he had all this to unlearn, and to 
take her back to his memory as one who had 
not loved him very earnestly, but whom he had 
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loved, and who had proved herself at a terrible 
crisiB, strong and self-reliant and honest. She 
was his cousin Hesbie, to whom he had done a 
great injustice in his thoughts for four years — 
and who had known that he was doing her that 
injustice, and had come herself to tell the truth 
to him. He would be glad to be friends — to 
show that he could take her by the hand, and 
wish Heaven's blessing upon her, without any 
selfishness in the matter ; and, though she had 
said that her last parting was for ever, he had 
made up his mind that it should not be so. He 
had talked a great deal about " for ever " him- 
self, and knew what that had resulted in. He 
should see his cousin Hesbie, and ask her par- 
don, and make friends even with her husband — 
if Lord Pounie would allow so great a liberty — 
and be altogether a very different man until the 
week faded away, and he was back again at the 
Comet. 

He was up early, and in his own clothes 
again, much to his satisfaction and comfort. 
He had had his bath, and was sitting on the 
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bottom of the staircase which had been built 
from the cliff for the convenience of the Coed- 
stowns's descent to the shore, as we have already 
mentioned to our readers. Here he should 
meet some of the family presently — little Hes- 
bie and her nurse, at least, he thought. 

And he had not sat there more than a quar- 
ter of an hour before he heard the gate in the 
wall close above his head, and was conscious 
that some one was descending the staircase, as 
he had anticipated. Not a child and nurse — 
not his cousin, as he saw a few moments after- 
wards — ^but, to his astonishment. Miss Red- 
bridge, whom he had seen last at Charrington, 
and who came fluttering down to the sands in 
so pretty a morning dress that she looked quite 
pretty herself. 

•*Miss Redbridgel" he exclaimed, shaking 
hands with her ; " and at Ingleness I" 

" Yes ; haven't I as much right to Ingleness 
as you have, Mr. Quail I" was the arch inquiry. 

•' Certainly ; but at Lord Pounie's, too ! I am 
lost in amazement at present." 
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" Lord Pounie and my dear old uncle have 
coalesced, and uncle has struck his flag, so that 
the best man may win." 

** Yes ; but the best man can't win,** said Cle- 
ment. ** The Libera] candidate will be ousted, 
and Lord Pounie will walk over the course. 
And Lord Pounie is a regular ^ 

He remembered that Lord Pounie was his 
cousin's husband, and did not finish the sen- 
tence. He had very little respect for the gen- 
tleman's political power since he had heard his 
speech in Charrington Theatre ; but within the 
last twelve hours he had been inclined to re- 
spect him personally, or, at least, to think bet- 
ter of him than he had heretofore done. 
Twenty-four hours ago he had set him down for 
an unprincipled scoundrel, or a very weak fool, 
he was not quite certain which, but he con- 
sidered now that he was possibly neither the 
one nor the other. 

"Your uncle must feel disappointed," said 
Clement, " for he is an ambitious man." 

" He would like a seat in Parliament." 
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"And, being a clever man, I think he de- 
serves one. But his politics are all very much 
on the wrong side, you know. What a splen- 
did Liberal he would have made I" 

Miss Bedbridge laughed, and then hastened 
to get away from politics as fast as she could. 

"I have descended these rickety stairs ex- 
pressly in search of you, Mr. Quail," said Fanny 
Redbridge. 

" I am highly honoured." 

" My uncle has been speaking of your busi- 
ness abilities, and your trustworthiness, to the 
heads of the Charrington Bank, and they think 
that they can find an opening for you — a be- 
ginning for you again — at a fair salary. In 
good country banks a man advances rapidly, my 
uncle says." 

" When he knows anything about banking — 
which I do not," answered Clement. " But you 
flatter me by the news, and your uncle is kind 
to have thought of me in the midst of so much 
that requires thought for himself. Thank you 
both very much." 
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^ Ton win see Mr. Bedbridge and Lord Ponnie 
presently — ^bnt I wished to be the first to tell 
yon this." 

They strolled a little way along the sands to- 
gether, and he thanked her again for her interest 
in him. 

^ Yon will accept this post, I hope ?" she 
asked, noticing that he was silent concerning 
that particular portion of the subject. 

There was an effort to repress a smile at her 
solicitude, as he replied : 

^ It would be ungrateful of me not to do so, 
and anything is preferable to that slow-going 
Comet ; but I must take time to reflect upon the 
matter, Miss Bedbridge. It is a very generous 
offer to help me, but I have been a long while 
in the habit of relying on myself for assistance. 
And why Lord Pounie?" he asked abruptly, 
and in allusion to her previous mention of his 
name. 

^ Lord Poimie has an interest in the Charring- 
ton Bank — he is one of the directors.** 

** Oh, is he V said Clement ; « and Mr. Red- 
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bridge has suggested my introduction into the 

establishment. What does Lady Pounie say to 

ihisr 

" I have scarcely spoken of it to her.*' 

"It is not her ladyship's idea in any way T 

he inquired. 

" No. It is certainly my uncle's." 

^' Express my thanks to him, and ask him to 

allow me twenty-four hours to reflect upon the 

matter." 

« 

" Why should you reflect I It is an advance- 
ment." 

" Yes ; but I'm in no hurry for advancement, 
and Lord Pounie is not quite the kind of man 
from whom I should prefer to receive it." 

" Don't you like him I" 

"I have scarcely seen him in private life," 
replied Clement, " and I hardly know whether I 
like him or not. I am going to try to like 
him, but I am not quite certain that I shall 
succeed." 

** And does your acceptance of this post de- 
pend upon that ?" 
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**How you cross-question me T he said, 
laughing; **you will hardly give me time to 
think for myself." 

"I will say no more concerning it — only don't 
refuse if you can help it, even if you don't 
like the offer," she urged with earnestness. 
"It is a beginning for the better, and will 
lead to something better still. And uncle 
has taken a deal of trouble, and seen all the 
directors." 

"And will not care for his trouble being in 
vain, or an ungrateful cub like me throwing up 
a good appointment at the last moment," said 
Clement. " He will lose his interest in me, and 
then back I go to the Comet, and try hard to 
look busy, and worth my huge salary, until we 
put the shutters up one day, and turn the gas 
out. Perhaps it would be as well if I did not 
join the Bank at Charrington. I'm an unlucky 
fellow — everything shuts up and goes to grief 
with which I am connected! Oh I I beg your 
pardon, Fanny." 

She had changed colour, and looked with 
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pain and surprise at him, and be had remem- 
bered the past a little too late. He hastened 
to express his regret for his clumsiness, after he 
had called her that name by which he had been 
in the habit of addressing his master's daughter 
when he was in her fether's service, and she was 
only a child. He apologised for that also ; and 
she smiled and blushed and forgave him, and 
then they turned and walked towards the stair- 

I 

case in the cliff, talking of old times, and for- 
getting the new. It was more pleasant sailing, 
with no allusion to the patronage in store for 
Clement, and against which his pride secretly 
rebelled, and they steered clear of the saddest 
and worst of the old times which had ship- 
wrecked both these young folk. Clement 
thought that she had wonderfully improved — 
although when she was seventeen, and the blow 
had fallen, he had considered her an amiable 
and quick-witted girl, with whom it was a plea- 
sure to converse. She was not exactly pretty, 
any more than she was exactly plain ; glancing 
at her now and then, as they sauntered on by 
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the sea, he believed that she had improved a 
great deal — ^he was sure of it. But, then, she 
had not forgotten the old times, and did not look 
down upon the poor clerk from the Comet. She 
was at the bottom of a sudden attempt to raise 
him in the world too, and, though he did not 
altogether admire the method of preferment, he 
was grateful and very much flattered. 

When they were close upon the staircase, the 
big form of Mr. Redbridge was seen descend- 
ing with extreme precaution, trying each step 
carefully before he ventured upon it, and clutch- 
ing the hand-rail with the tenacity and want of 
confidence of a man twenty years his senior. 
They waited for his descent. 

" I don't believe this wretched flight of steps 
is at all safe. The bottom half shakes like an 
aspen," he said. " Good morning, Quail. Good 
morning, Fanny. Does the sea ever come up 
as far as this ?" 

** In the Winter months, probably," said Cle- 
ment. 

" Then the whole affair will be washed to the 
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devil some day. I beg your pardon, Fanny; 
but that confounded construction has frightened 
me. If I had not agreed with Lord Pounie last 
nighty I should have thought that he had in- 
structed his wife to recommend me this descent, 
in the hope that I should break my neck on the 
journey." 

•"Why, uncle, it is as firm as a rock." 

" Yes — ^rock-alum in hot water. I shall not 
attempt it again — I'm too big," said Mr. Red- 
bridge. " Well, sir, has Fanny told you!" 

"About the bank! and your kind interest? 
Yes, she has told me all, Mr. Redbridge." 

" Then, run away, girl, while I talk it over 
with Quail, and give him a hint or two. Lady 
Pounie is in the garden. She has been looking 
at you two from the Summer-house. I came 
upon her ladyship so suddenly that I frightened 
her almost to death ; but she is better now. Tell 
her, Fanny, that she has returned the compli- 
ment, and nearly been the death of me, with 
those stairs. I — I think that I will go round, 
Fanny." 

VOL- II. L 
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His niece laughed at his nervousness, and flii>« 
ted up the stairs like a lapwing, after bidding 
our hero good morning. 

^' What a fairy she is I" said the uncle looking 
after her. " And how she brightens one's life I 
I haven't been the same man since she has kept 
house and home for me, Quail." 

" You don't live wholly in the Temple now ?" 
" Only in business hours," he replied. ** I 
have taken a big house in a big square, and — 
but about this Charrington Bank ?" 

"Let me thank you again. I have already 
told your niece that I should prefer to consider 
the matter for a day." 

'* Pooh, pooh I What is there to consider f " 
" Several little things, Mr. Redbridge." 
" Oh, indeed I Very well, consider away," 
said the barrister. " I told Lord Pounie that I 
should look you up, if I could. I have an idea 
that he will ask you and your brother to lunch- 
eon to-day. I would not decline if I were you. 
HeTl be off directly afterwards, and I with him, 
to Charrington, and there might not be another 
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chance of ingratiating yourself with his lord- 
ship." 

" I don't want to ingratiate myself with him 
exactly. I should like to see him again, cer- 
tainly." 

" His wife is your first-cousin. That's very 
odd." 

" I don't see it." 

" Odd that I did not know it before, I mean. 
What a nice woman she is, Quail I Between 
ourselves, I prefer her to her husband." 

" That's very odd," said Clement, drily. 

"Confound it, man, you are taking me off!" 
cried the barrister. *• But I do. He is all very 
well for a little while; yet, there is a low cun- 
ning about Lord Pounie that is a trifle irritating 
to me. He was far too pleased to prove that I 
should be at the bottom of the poll on Wednes- 
day to my piking, although he did prove it 
very clearly, certainty. He or his agent had 
the figures most beautifully arranged, and, 
though I was not to be done, I gave in to facts 

l2 
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like a lamb. It will be no loss to rae ; but how 
they will chaff me at the clnb I" 

** You are a man who can stand chaff," ob- 
served Clement. 

^ I am a man who can stand anjthing save 
humbug I" cried the barrister ; •* and the more I 
see of that — and I see a great deal of it — the 
more I dislike it. And, my dear boy," gripping 
Clement by the arm, and adopting a tone more 
confidential, "though it maybe to your interest 
and mine to be on good terms with the Honour- 
able George Pounie, Viscount Pounie, if there's 
a bigger humbug than he is, I'll eat him I" 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I haven't studied human nature, and cross- 
examined human nature, for the last twenty 
years. Quail, without knowing my man. And 
though I was aware that his lordship's life could 
not stand the full glare of the daylight, and 
that in town there is much talk about him — 
which you may take on credit, or doubt, ac- 
cording to your love of scandal-mongering — I 
had no idea he was such a thoroughbred 
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humbug until I came down here last night." 

Clement listened, and became more grave. 

'^ And you assist such a man as that to get 
into Parliament ?" 

" My dear Quail, I can't keep him out, or I 
would." 

" And you will be Indebted to his assistance 
hereafter to get into Parliament yourself— the 
assistance of a man whom you profess to de- 
spise I" cried Clement. " Pardon me, but I can't 
understand that." 

Mr. Redbridge was amazed at this reproof, 
and for a moment disposed to resent it ; but he 
got the better of the impulse, and when he was 
back again at the villa, thinking it over, he 
liked Clement Quail the better for it, though he 
did not tell him so till long afterwards. 

"No; because you do not understand the 
world," said the barrister, " or how an am- 
bitious man must pass over many dirty places 
in his ascent upwards. If we honest fellows sat 
down quietly by the wayside, the scamps would 
have it all their own way." 



{' 
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Clement shrugged his shoulders at this rea- 
soning ; but he did not attempt to continue the 
discussion. He said, suddenly : 

'^Yon do not think that this is a happy 
match, then 1" 

" The Pounie match I" 

Clement nodded his head. 

** I can't say exactly. I don't know for cer- 
tain," replied the barrister, suddenly becoming 
far less communicative than he had hitherto 
been ; " but I should say not." 

" And this talk about Lord Pounie in town ?" 

*' The talk of the clubs, as I said before. I 
would not care to repeat it." 

" You are quite right not to do so." 

" Of course, the little I have said, Quail, is in 
strict confidence between us. Come to lun- 
cheon, and judge for yourself." 

" Whether my cousin is happy or not," said 
Clement; "is it any business of minet Can I 
interfere, if she be the most wretched woman on 
earth !" 

** God bless me ! who talked of interference. 
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or of your cousin, or of her being wretched f " 
cried Mr. Redbridge. " Come and judge if Lord 
Pounie is not a humbug, I meant — that's all." 

"Probably I will. I am naturally inquisi- 
tive." 

" Quail's a sincere Huron. Quite a curiosity," 
Mr. Redbridge muttered to himself, as he went 
home by the path across the cliffs. 

He had had quite enough of the Coedstown 

« 

stairs. They were the exclusive property of the 
family, and they might keep them, for him. 
They were as shaky as Lord Pounie's moral 
character. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE WELCOME. 



T ORD POUNIE was as good as his word, and 
■■-' Clement found the invitation for himself 
and brother to luncheon awaiting him on the 
breakfast-table. The Viscount had a wish to 
be on good terms with Mr. Redbridge, and there 
was no particular reason for shutting his gates 
against Clement and Matthew Quail. He did 
not like them ; but it was his interest to be on 
good terms with them also, especially the elder 
brother, who had compelled him to marry Hes- 
bie Grace. And asking them to a villa at 
Ingleness was not like asking them to Atherby 
Court. He did not add to his reasoning that 
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these two men had a greater right to be there 
than he had — one was aware of that unpleasant 
&ct, and the other was not, if Matthew Quail 
had kept faith with his father, the Earl. 

" This is remarkable," said Matthew, turning 
the letter over in his hands. " Yesterday, Hes- 
bie saying for ever apart ; to*day, her husband 
asking us to luncheon." 

'* You will go?" 

"II I wouldn't go for the world I" 

" You forget what an opportimity for continu- 
ing your watch it is," said Clement, meaningly ; 
" for making sure if Hesbie's life be the happy 
one that you wish it." 

Matthew looked nervously towards his bro- 
ther. 

" I cannot watch in that way," he murmured. 

"I can. And I am growing interested in 
Hesbie, Mat," Clement said. " Her anxiety to 
tell me all the truth has scattered every doubt 
that I had of her. I hear again every word that 
she told me last night. I should like to see 
her, and ask her pardon." 
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" I — I don't think that it is necessary," said 
Matthew. 

" I had hoped to do so this morning ; but 
fresh friends — the Redbridges — swooped down 
upon me» and hence my reason for accepting 
Lord Pounie's invitation." 

" It is unwise. Don't go, Clem. Why should 
you and I be patronized by him V* 

" Well, it's my conceited idea that I patronize 
him by going," said Clement, in reply ; " and as 
I particularly wish to go, suppose we consider 
the matter settled, as far as I am concerned." 

Matthew said no more ; but he watched his 
brother depart in due course with a very sad 
expression of countenance. 

**I wish Hesbie had not come last night — 
that Clement had not saved her child," he said. 

Clement Quail reached the villa as the clock 
in Ingleness Church was striking eleven. Half- 
past eleven had been mentioned, but he had 
taken the extraordinary course of arriving half 
an hour before time, like a man in a hurry for 
his luncheon, or afraid that Lord Pounie might 
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alter his mind, and cancel the invitation before 
he got there. He adopted an nnceremonions 
method of reaching the villa, also, as though he 
would show that he was above all form, even 
when a real Viscount was in question. He 
walked along the cliflF, and tried the side-gate 
by which Lady Pounie and her maid had enter- 
ed the preceding night. Discovering it locked, 
he climbed round the angle made by the flint 
wall, and, at the risk of falling eighty feet to 
the sands, made his way to the gate which 
opened on the top of the flying staircase to 
which Mr. Redbridge had objected. 

" There has been too much running up and 
down here for that gate to be locked," he 
argued ; and he found that his calculations were 
correct, and that the door opened to his touch* 
"Yes; I prefer to see these good people off 
their guard," be said, as he entered the garden, 
and closed the wicket behind him. 

There was a high thicket of trees before him, 
and a narrow path leading away towards the 
garden ; but he could hear a harsh, strong voice 
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close to him. There was the thatched roof of a 
rustic Summer-house above the trees ; the voice 
issued thence, and brought him to a full stop. 

*' I don't care about your whims I" it cried ; 
'* your new mad fancy not to meet these rela- 
tives of yours I I have asked them, and they 
are coming. Make them welcome, or I will in- 
sult you to their faces. Remember that." 

Clement Quail had an old-fashioned idea that 
eavesdropping, even to one's own advan- 
tage, was not strictly en rigle; so he backed 
hurriedly, unlocked the gate, and went twenty 
or thirty steps down the wooden stairs, whereon 
he sat with his hands clasped, and looked out 
to sea. 

He had heard sufficient to render him though t- 
fol, and to convince him that Lord and Lady 
Pounie were off guard with a vengeance. He 
had not intended to drop upon them in that 
way, and he was sorry that a word concerning 
himself and Matthew had stolen to his ears. This 
was the result of coming half an hour before 
time, as he had foolishly done. 
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He could hear the loud tones of Lord Pounie's 
voice still, reverberating like distant thunder, 
and, lest something more should reach him to 
which he might object,hedescended a dozenmore 
steps, and sat down again to ruminate. It was 
scarcely strange that Hesbie did not want to 
see him and his brother, though it was re- 
markable that Lord Pounie desired that honour, 
and that there had been a quarrel about their 
reception, and a threat used by the husband to 
compel the wife to be on her best behavour to- 
wards them. 

Was this by way of honouring Mr. Red- 
bridge, or a sudden desire to become friends 
with his wife's cousins, or for some other mo- 
tive which he could not guess, sitting there on 
his perch like a sea-gull? He might have 
felt more complimented if Lord Pounie's voice 
had not been full of anger, and the phrase, 
"those relatives of yours," had not suggest- 
ed something the reverse of complimentary 
altogether. 

He could not think out the theory, and he 
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rose once to his feet, and ran up the steps fan- 
cying that he heard a sudden scream ; and 
then, finding that all was quiet on the higher 
ground^ he went down again, and waited pa- 
tiently till half-past eleven, having cured him- 
self of his insane desire to arrive before time. 
He was sorry even that he had to make his en- 
try by the cliff-door; but there was no help 
for it, and, true to the minute, he passed into 
the grounds, and locked the door behind him. 
He went along the path, and turned into a 
spacious gravel-walk, with a fair sweep of lawn 
and flower-bed before him, and the villa in the 
distance, with its open windows, and lace-cur- 
tains swaying in the breeze, and a long veran- 
dah covered with bright blooming roses stretch- 
ing the whole width of the garden-front. 

Instinctively he looked back for the Summer- 
bouse, the roof of which he had seen above the 
trees. It was a few paces to the right, and, 
sitting therein, with her arms spread over a rus- 
tic table in the centre, and her head buried in 
her arms, was Hesbie — Lady Pounie. 
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It was a despairing picture in the midst of 
the sunlit landscape, and touched Clement's 
hearty and told the whole story of what her 
life was then. He had not believed that she 
was happy — even her own words and the 
doubts of the shrewd barrister had already 
shadowed forth the truth of the ill-asserted 
match — ^and there in the Summer-house was the 
proof of that which he had gone out of his way 
to discover for himself. He hesitated whether to 
proceed towards the house, or let her know that 
he had arrived. Then an irresistible impulse 
took him to the Summer-house. 

" Lady Pounie," he said. 

She sat back, and pushed her hair from her 
face, smoothing it hurriedly, and looking at him 
with a faint surprise. 

" I was not aware that you had come," she 
murmured. "How hot the day is I" 

" I am afraid, cousin, that it is a paltry 
curiosity that has brought me after all," he said, 
quickly ; " and that I have no right or reason 
to be here." 
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" Lord Pounie has asked you, and—" 

" Yes ; but I would rather go back." 

"Why!" 

" Because you wish it — because you are not 
fit for company — even for such poor company as 
mine is." 

" Where is Matthew I" she asked, uneasily. 

"At the inn. Let me return — no one has 
seen me. I will send an excuse in five minutes. 
What is Lord Pounie to me !" he asked a little 
scornfully. 

" It is too late," she answered. " The Red- 
bridges are coming towards us. Shall we join 
them, Mr. Quail ?" 

" If you will have it so," he answered. 

As they went towards the barrister and his 
niece, Lady Pounie murmured, in a low voice, 
full of keen reproach — 

"You might have spared me — ^you might 
have remembered that I had hoped we should 
not meet again, and so have stayed away, and 
done me one last service." 

" I have come to ask your pardon for years 
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of ungeneroua sospicion," he murmured ; " then 
to go." 

She did Dot reply — she did not say that ehe 
forgave him ; but she walked steadily onward, 
her face aesuming by degrees its company as- 
pect as she approached her guests. As they 
advanced. Lord Pounie, holding his little girl 
by the band, stepped from beneath the verandah 
to the lawn also, and came towards them, rais- 
ing bis hat politely to Clement, and forcing Cle- 
ment to imitate so courteous a salutation. 

"Welcome to Ingleness, Mr. Quail — for my 
dear wife's sake, and for your own," he said. 

He shook bands very heartily, and Clement 
bowed and said " Thank you," and then stooped 
towards the chilil. 

"And for Tabby'a sake, too," he Eidded,tothe 
surprise of the company, who knew nothing of 
that joke yet, 

" Oh, yea !" cried little Hesbie ; and she flung 
■ harmlFiii s ejubraco as into the arms of an 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE LUNCHEON PARTY. 



IT was a fair welcome of Clement Qaail into 
the bosom of the Pounie family. Had there 
not floated to him previously a few wild words 
from a Summer-house, he would have been 
flattered and impressed by it. As it stood, he 
was observant and perplexed — observant of the 
scene about him, and the actors in it, and per- 
plexed by* that exhibition of suavity and 
courtesy which his instinct told him was not 
natural to his host. If it were all to oblige Mr. 
Redbridge, then had the barrister done the Vis- 
count a greater favour than he had intended ; 
and if there were another reason — and Clement 
thought that there was — ^it would be satisfac- 
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tory to discover it. That Lord Pounie wished 
to please his wife, or desired the honour of his 
wife's cousin's acquaintance, Clement found it 
impossible to believe. 

Still, Lord Pounie wore his mask gracefully, 
and Clement was not backward in following his 
example. Such a man as the Viscount would be 
foiled with his own weapons, and it might be 
necessary to foil him — ^who dould tell ? 

When little Hesbie had been got with diffi- 
culty from Clement, with whom she had been 
strongly disposed to fraternize on this second oc- 
casion of their meeting — an. episodical meeting 
in the water not being taken into consideration 
—the party of five sat down to luncheon. To 
an outsider it would have appeared that this 
was a merry little luncheon party, with every- 
body on the best terms with everybody else, but 
Clement had stood at the side-scenes, and knew 
better. In his own mind there was a strong 
and growing dissatisfaction with himself for 
taking his place in the character of the poor 
relation, and playing the hypocrite at his 

m2 
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ooufiiii's table. They were all hypocritee toge- 
ther, with the exception of Miss Bedbridg^ who 
was too young and innocent a woman to have 
anything to brood npon, he was certam ; bat the 
rest of them wore langhing masks^ with the 
grimmest of &ces behind them. 

•* It is polite society," thonght Clement. 

He knew that Mr. Bedbridge had given np all 
hopes of being returned for Charrington, and 
was going to speak in Lord Ponnie's favour 
later in the day, and retire graceftdly — ^throwing 
over the Liberal by the manoeuvre, — ^but there 
was no comfort at. the barrister's heart in the 
conviction that he had lost a great deal of time, 
and expended a great deal of breath, to no pur- 
pose. There was a something intangible in the 
future, and a promise of eternal support from 
all the Coedstowns in Christendom ; but, for all 
that, here in the present was feilure, and Cle- 
ment was aware that if any man detested a 
&ilure, it was Samuel Bedbridge, Q.C. And yet 
he had never seemed happier; he was fiill of 
anecdote ; he was a man who told his stories 
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with much point and histrionic effect, and it 
seemed as if he had resolved to " go in " for 
anecdote that morping, and amuse the general 
company. 

Lady Pounie, Clement knew, was ill at ease, 
and wished the luncheon — possibly the luncheon 
. party — ^at the bottom of the sea ; but how natu- 
ral her smiles were, and how easy it seemed to 
play the actress, and conceal from the world 
her true feelings 1 She had learned something 
by becoming a real lady ; she could not have 
acted a part like that — the part of a woman sat- 
isfied with herself and the world — ^four years 
ago. 

As for Lord Pounie, Clement could hardly be- 
lieve that he had heard his voice raised in an- 
ger only a little while since, and that the stern 
conviction had come to him that his lordship 
had even struck, or attempted to strike, his 
wife, and that she had screamed out in fear of 
him. If that were so, what a scoundrel and 
coward he was, and how he should hate him 
presently I but he would not think so badly of 
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him yet awhile. Give the devil hia due — he 
begged Lord Potinie's pardon — give the hum- 
bug his due I 

When there was a slight cessation of Mr. 
Bedbridge's pleasant remarks, Lord Pounie 
seized the opportunity to allude to the happi- 
ness it gave him to welcome Mr. Clement Quail 
to his house, and to add that his wife's friends 
were always his own. He regretted that Cle- 
ment and he had seen so little of each other, and 
tnisted that, when the excitement of the elec- 
tion was over, amends might be made for what 
might have possibly appeared to bejneglect ; and 
if the pleasure could be enhanced, it was in the 
consciousness that his friend, Mr. Bedbridge, had 
spoken most highly of his wife's cousin's abilities, 
and that it now lay in his power to direct them 
into a proper channel. The compliments were 
marred a little by a certain air of patronage, of 
which his lordship could not divest himself but 
which Clement did not appear to notice. Clem 
tossed the ball back lightly, studying him behind 
hi^ mask, and surprising all the company but one. 
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" Thank you, my lord," said Clement, bowing 
over the table. "I have been thinking very 
deeply of the kind interest which it has pleased 
you and Mr. Redbridge to take in my future 
career. But I am afraid that banking is scarce- 
ly to my tastes, and that Charrington is not a 
place wherein I should care to settle down for 
good. By resigning my present responsible 
post — and you have no idea how responsible it 
is — ^I forfeit all my chances of promotion, act 
ungratefully to my employers, and on a short 
notice seriously damage the whole business of 
the company 1 I am eternally grateful — I shall 
never, never forget this — ^but you must allow 
me respectfully to decline your kind offers of 
support, and to rely still on my own small efforts 
to support myself." 

" Did you not say " began Mr. Redbridge, 

and then a peculiar look in Clement's eyes 
stopped him, before Clement's explanation fol- 
lowed. 

•' Yes, I mentioned one or two things which 
had not exactly suited me at the Comet Insur- 
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ance Company," eaid Clement ; '^bnt, after all, 
what are they t" 

*• Well— exactly — if you are satisfied — what 
are they t" said Mr. Redbridge, regarding Cle* 
ment very attentively now. 

" Perfectly satisfied, I assure you." 

Lord Pounie regretted that he could not be of 
the service he had intended ; and that dement 
thanked him again, and did not glance in the 
direction of the ladies, who were surveying him 
also with a great amount of attention. 

" It is very remarkable," said Lord Pounie, 
after Clement's last speech, "but your voice 
is strangely familiar to me. I feel as if I had 
listened to it for hours somewhere." 

Mr. Bedbridge turned red in the &ce, and 
dived into his champagne-glass. He remember- 
ed suddenly the CSiarrington Theatre, and fear* 
ed a recognition. 

"Is your lordship short-sighted?" asked Cle- 
ment, coolly. 

" Yes, I am. WTiat has that to do with itr* 

" Is there not a theory somewhere of shotrt- 
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sighted people having a keen memory for 
voices t 

" I have never heard of it." 

" We met four years ago at Atherby Court, 
if you remember, my lord— -on the door-steps 
in the Summer-time, when you were not scarce- 
ly so agreeable as you are at present." 

Was Clement becoming not quite eo agreeable, 
either, and growing tired of the character he 
had assumed ? His tone had altered somewhat, 
and Mr. Bedbridge seemed more on the alert. 

" I remember," said Lord Pounie, laughing ; 
" you pretended to be a commercial traveller — 
and I hate commercial travellers." 

" They are obtrusive at times," said Mr. Bed- 
bridge. 

There was not a great deal more said at 
luncheon — Lord Pounie was in a hurry to start 
for Kirkford, and one of the servants had al- 
ready annonnced that the carriage was waiting. 

" You will excuse me, Quail, I know," said 
Lord Pounie ; " but there are times wherein a 
man isn't his own master. If you will do your 
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best to amuse the ladies for an hour or two, you 
will be acting as deputy for us, and conferring a 
favour upon them." 

*• Thank you, but " 

" Oh 1 you must not run away because Red- 
bridge and I do." 

" Thank you," said Clement, again. *• I will 
stay." 

He looked towards Lady Pounie, who was in- 
terested in the standard roses on the lawn, and 
to whom his lordship crossed, and bade an af- 
fectionate farewell. 

When he had shaken hands with Miss Bed- 
bridge and Clement Quail, and hurried away, 
the barrister came back to button-hole our hero 
for an instant. 

" Why did you throw away a good chance t" 
he said, as he drew him aside. 

"FranHyf 

"Frankly — to be sure," replied Mr. Bed- 
bridge. 

" Because I would rather break stones on the 
highway, for a shilling a day, than be indebted 
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to that man for a fortune. Because I will make 
my own way in the world, free of any one*s 
favour." 

Mr. Redbridge backed a step or two in his sur- 
prise at the sudden warmth of tone with which 
his companion's answer was deliyered. 
You are excited, Quail." 
It's the champagne." 

" No — ^you scarcely touched the wine. I noticed 
that," said the barrister. " I thought that you 
would not like Lord Pounie — ^nobody does ; but, 
then, it was best to put up with him." 

" Haven't I been politic I" 

" Yes— till now." 

" Now, I am talking to a friend, I hope ?" 

" Yes, Quail, you are," and Mr. Redbridge 
shook him heartily by the hand ; " that's why I 
am sorry for your refusing a good appointment, 
without a fair reason." 

"My reason is that I dislike Lord Pounie, 
and distrust his motives for befriending me. 
Don't you think that you will be late f " 

" Yes, I'm sure I shall. Good day." 
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Mr. Redbridge hun-ied away, encountering 
Lord Pounie in the drawing-room, who was 
coming back to search for him. 

" Is anything wrong ?" asked Ponnie. 

" Not that I am aware," answered Mr. Bed- 
bridge. 

As they passed through the hall, little Hesbie 
appeared to say good-bye to her papa — with 
Hannah Bennett by her side, as usual, instead 
of Mary or Jane, who were deep in the frag- 
ments, and the best fragments, of the feast, along 
with the cook and housemaid. 

Lord Pounie stooped to embrace his daughter 
clumsily; he was not quite used to his own 
child — ^she was a girl, and a disappointment to 
him, and then his voice dropped, and he said to 
Hannah: 

" Keep your eyes open to everything — dorCt for- 
get !" 

^* I will not forget^ my lord^^ was the soft an- 
swer whispered back. 

When my lord straightened himself, he came 
against Mr. Redbridge, and cannoned him. Mr. 
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Bedbridge had stepped close to them, to examine 
a weather-glass hanging in the hall, and Lord 
Pounie was not prepared for so solid a body in 
his way as the barrister. 

" I beg pardon, Redbridge — have I hurt you ?" 
said Lord Pounie. 

"Not at all. I was wondering if we were 
going to have a storm," was the reply. 

" I don't see any signs of it." 

" I thiuk I do," said Mr. Redbridge to him- 
self. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ALONE WITH THE LADIES. 



T ADY POUNIE was lingering by the roses 
■^ when Clement Quail approached her. 
Neither she nor Miss Redbridge had tried to 
make the most of the one guest that was left 
after the Viscount and the barrister had gone 
away electioneering. Fanny Redbridge had 
delegated the matter to Lady Pounie, who re- 
mained in the same position where her lord and 
master had left her, her hand toying with the 
rich blooms p{ the rose-tree, her fair and 
thoughtful face bent over them. Little Hesbie, 
followed by Hannah Bennett, had entered the 
garden, and it was at the same moment that 
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the child was called by the barrister's niece that 
our hero sauntered to his cousin's side. 

Lady Pounie looked up as his shadow fell 
on the grass beside her, and extended her hand 
towards him with a strange alacrity. 

" Good day, Clement," she said. 

He took the hand, but not the hint which was 
conveyed by it, shook it for a moment in his 
own, and then relinquished it. 

" I am not going yet awhile," he said ; ** and 
with your permission to stay seconding that of 
your husband." 

There was a half-curious, half-deprecatory 
glance towards him, then she said, almost 
coldly : 

" We shall be poor company for you, I 
fear." 

" I hope not." 

Miss Redbridge and the child were moving 
away from them— something in the further part 
of the garden had attracted little Hesbie's in- 
terest, and she was anxious to show it to her 
new friend. Lady Pounie heard their voices 
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driftmg ae it were from them, and turned 
quickly. 

" Miss Redbridge — Hesbie I" she called. 

" They have not heard you ; do not call them 
back," Clement said. ^^ I have something more 
to say." 

His companion hesitated, and then gave in to 
a position which accident had created. 

"What necessity is there to say anything 
morel" she asked, with fretfiil impatience. 
" What is the use of it, or the good of it I" 

" I will say nothing to distress you, if I can 
help it," he replied. " 1 will not come again, 
nor meet you again, but it is my turn to speak 
out." 

" No," was the quick denial to this. 

"You were vexed at my appearance this 
morning, I am sure." 

" Hardly vexed ; bulb why did you come t" 

" Last Sunday you wished that I should meet 
your husband," he answered. 

** Ah 1 you know I" she cried, impatiently, " I 
did not expect you to-day; it was not like your 
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spirit — your pride — to come to this house at his 
bidding." 

" Yes, it was like my pride," he said, after a 
moment's thought. 

" Why r 

" Because I had done you an injustice, and 
my honour bade me ask your pardon, at any 
sacrifice to my inclination. I am too proud to 
keep away or return to London without the 
acknowledgment that I had wronged you iu my 
thoughts," he said ; "and so, Hesbie, forgive me, 
and let me go." 

He held his hand towards her, and she placed 
hers timidly within it. It was the first time 
that he had called her by her baptismal name 
since she had married Viscount Pounie, and it 
sounded like a pardon, free and full on his part, 
for all the injury that she had done him. She 
was glad to forgive him for thinking the worst 
of her — glad that there were no secrets between 
them — glad even that he was going away. It 
was in her hear^ to tell him a long story, by 
which he should know the truth that had be- 
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wildered him ; but she had preferred dignity 
and title to that of a quiet, peaceful life with 
him, and there was an end of it. It was late 
in the day to own that she had been deceived in 
the Earl's son— that, looking back at his profes- 
sions and play-actings, it was like an enchant- 
ment by which she had been lured. She could 
not tell him how she would have given the 
-world to go back to Clement's heart, when she 
found herself face to face with the new lover's 
unworthiness — ^how she had defied one who 
would have betrayed her, and had left him 
aghast in the London streets — how, at their 
next meeting, he had knelt to her, and begged 
her to forgive him and become his wife. It was 
too late to tell Clement all this in detail, and 
there was no good to follow the telling. In last 
night's passion there had been enough of con- 
fession for all time. The old romance had died 
out, and she was a married woman. . Let the 
dead hopes bury their dead. 

But Clement Quail was scarcely satisfied. 
He was a man to whom mystery had ever been 
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objectionable, and though he asked no further 
questions poncerning the past, he faced the pre- 
sent boldly, and distressed her. 

•* I shall not come again, cousin," he said;. 
" that is understood, and it is best." 

He waited for her answer, and she echoed it 
back in his last words. 

"It is best," she said in a low tone. 

" I should not do any harm," he added care- 
lessly, and yet with a method in his careless- 
ness, that she dwelt upon after he had left her, 
" and I should not do you any good. For the 
same reason that I pass away from the Red- 
bridges shall I pass away from here — poverty 
and riches not assimilating well together. 
There is no foolish romance at om- hearts, and 
we are sensible folk, and ready to say good- 
bye with grand composure. May I go' away the 
more satisfied with your position and my own, 
from the conviction that I leave you happy ?" 

" Do you think that I am happy ?" was the . 
quick, almost fierce rejoinder. 

n2 
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She was sorry that she had spoken thus im- 
petuously, but it was too late. 

" Well — no," he answered. 

" Then why torture me by asking the ques- 
tion r 

" Forgive me — it was not kind," he said ten- 
derly, as he became aware of the tears swim- 
ming in her eyes ; " but I wished to be assured 
that I was mistaken in my conjectures, as I 
have been mistaken before, and to a cruel pre- 
judice against you." 

" Think I am happy if you will 1" she cried, 
entreatingly. "I try hard — I may be so in 
good time, and when my child grows up." 

"I have been long in losing faith in your 
felicity," said Clement ; " but the words of yes- 
terday are ringing in my ears still. Will you 
tell me what they mean ?" 

She did not answer, and he quoted them, per- 
haps needlessly and unmercifully. 

" ' You have restored to me all the hope and 
comfort in the world that 1 have,'" he said. 
" Did you mean all ?" 
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She faced him fearlessly with her reply. 

« Yes." 

" It is inexplicable." 

" It is retribution." 

« Hesbie— I " 

** Now go, Clement. Heaven knows if you 
understand me, or will ever do me justice ; bjit 
I can say no more," she cried. 

" I am very sorry — I " 

She interrupted him again. She did not 
want his pity or his sympathy. 

" You have no occasion to be sorry," she said. 
" You should be glad, for I did not know your 
worth till now." 

It was a dangerous avowal, with the dark 
eyes of her companion bent upon her, taking 
in every sign and shadow on the face before 
him. He was moved, but he was still bewil- 
dered. 

" You should have been happy," he muttered, 
" for you married for love." 

She flinched at his words, though the satire 
conveyed by them was unintentional. 
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" Yes, for love 1" she said bitterly. " But hap- 
piness did not come of it. It will come at no 
man's bidding, and for no woman's prayers; 



and we are only creatures of pure accident." 

"Don't say that," said Clement, half re- 
proachfuUy. 

"I have tried to make you understand the 
truth, and that is all I dare attempt. I am 
aware why I married Lord Pounie, with- 
out your reminding me, Clement," she added, 
almost scornfully ; "but why everybody wished 
it, and your brother Matthew had power to in- 
sist upon it, heaven knows — ^not I." 

" My brother Matthew 1" said Clement, very 
thoughtfully. 

" Poor Mat 1 he thought that he was my best 
friend. He did all for the best." 

Clement did not reply. He was still thought- 
fully considering her last words, and, as she 
moved slowly away, he followed her with his 
eyes, but did not beg her to remain. She was 
unhappy, and his own heart was ill at ease, and 
there was misery yet before them both. 
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He did not linger long in the grounds ot 
Lord Pounie. He had played his part, begged 
my lady's pardon, and it was now time to with- 
draw. The only one who wished him to re- 
main was she whose little life he had saved, and 
she came running towards him with earnest en- 
treaties to stay and keep her company. 

He laughed and jested with the child in his 
natural manner, wondering within himself, mean- 
while, why such a bond of union between hus- 
band and wife had not brought peace in itself, 
even when the dream of romance and passion 
was over. 

Lady Pounie and Fanny Redbridge found 
him playing on the lawn with her. 

*^ Ask him to stay, mamma," said little Hes- 
bie, as they came up. " He says that he is go- 
ing home. And I do like him so I" 

"Yes, I must go, Tabby," replied Clement, 
laughing. " I have a big brother at home, who 
doesn't know what has become of me." 

" You ask him, too," said the child, to Fanny. 
" I think that he would stay for you." 
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" Hush, dear I Mr. Quail would not do any- 
thing for me/' said Fanny Redbridge, in a quick 
whisper, which Clement overheard. 

Perhaps Miss Redbridge had intended that he 
should overhear it, and thus become aware that 
something which he had said or done that morn- 
ing had gone a long way to displease her. 

He gazed steadily towards her, and there 
was a half-sad, half-reproachful look in her grey 
eyes, before the long lashes veiled them from 
his scrutiny. She said " good afternoon," too, 
in response to his ^'good-bye," and the reply 
was somewhat cold and unfriendly, or else* his 
judgment was at fault. 

A formal leave-taking of his cousin, a kiss 
from little Hesbie, and then he was walking 
towards the gate in the cliff wall. 

He preferred to return by the way that he 
had come, and Hannah, at a sign from her mis- 
tress, followed to lock the door behind him. She 
stood, with her hand upon the door, regarding 
him wistfully as he passed 'through. 
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He hesitated, and then offered her a pieoe of 
flilver as her fee. 

She drew back at once. 

"You should have known me better than 
that I" she said, angrily. 

"Yes, yes; so I should, Hannah," he an- 
swered apologetically. "But I am not quite 
myself to-day, and nothing is clear to me. I 
thought that you might have dropped into the 
usual habits of the attendants at big houses." 

" Not yet," she answered, decisively. 

"That's well. They are bad habits, very 
often. Good day." 

When he was standing on the wooden plat- 
form which jutted out from the cliffi she came 
suddenly to his side, holding the door closed 
behind her. 

" Mr. Clement," she said, speaking very rapid- 
ly ; " don't trouble Mr. Matthew with what you 
have heard or seen to-day — don't ask him any 
questions, please I" 

Clement was surprised by her earnestness and 
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excitement, as well as by her sudden re-appear- 
ance at his side. 

** You have been listening," he said. 

"Don't worry him with all my lady's fen- 
cies. She knows not what she says. She never 
does know. Don't unsettle him I" cried Han- 
nah. " Oh, don't ask him any questions I" 

" Questions concerning what or whom ? " 
asked Clement. 

" Concerning the marriage. I know that he 
cannot bear to mention it. Spare him I Don't 
make him unhappy I" 

Fifty inquiries as to her reasons for acting 
thus, and warning him, were on his lips, when 
she darted back, and closed and locked the door 
between them. 

" Cool," said Clement, as he began descending 
the wooden stairs ; but whether he alluded to 
Hannah Bennett's injunction or the temperature 
of the atmosphere did not appear upon the 
surface. 

" Very cool," he said, when he was walking 
along the sands at the old swift pace which he 
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had adopted at Ingleness as the only method 
available for keeping his blood in circulation. 

In the gap he came to a full stop again. 

" How did that girl guess that I was going 

to ask Mat any questions ? " he said. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



RESTLESS. 



CLEMENT QUAIL was hardly the man to be 
turned from any project which he had form- 
ed in his mind, by a few mysterious words or 
earnest protests, and Hannah Bennett seemed 
scarcely the person most fitted in the world to 
offer him advice. He should certainly follow 
his own course, without any consideratipn for 
the wishes of that excitable young woman. If 
any one understood his brother, and his brother's 
character, he laid the flattering unction to his 
soul that it was he ; and he could see no reason 
for hiding any of the truth from Matthew, or 
against demanding the truth from him in return. 
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If they could only begin plain sailing for a 
change, how much better it would be for them 
all ! 

He was not sure, however, that Hannah Ben- 
nett was wrong in her ideas, and had rendered 
herself ridiculous in enunciating them, when he 
and his brother were sitting together after din- 
ner in that parlour of the Lobster Inn where 
Lady Pounie had visited them last night. He 
was struck with the anxious, fretful expression 
upon his brother's face, and the nervous manner 
in which Matthew watched him, and waited for 
him to speak. 

"You do not tell me anything about your 
visit to the villa, Clem," Matthew said, at last. 

*• It is hardly worth while." 

" It would have been better to stay away — I 
said so," Matthew continued. "But, having 
been, there must be news for me. Was Lord 
Pounie glad to see you ? Did Hesbie speak of 
last night's visit here ?" 

To his own surprise, Clement found himself 
for a while fencing with his brother's question- 
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ing, as though Hannah Bennett's warning had 
come upon him suddenly. 

" He expressed his pleasure at welcoming me 
to his house, and she played the fine lady toler- 
ably well." 

" What did he ask you ? Why this sudden 
exhibition of fiiendliness towards you and 
me?" 

"*Ay — there's the rub,'" quoted Clement, 
'' for I felt that the man hated me all the time, 
and would have gone out of his way to do me an 
ill turn, rather than a good one." 

" Not so bad as that." 

" I felt that the fellow was a hypocrite 1 I 
knew that he was a brute and a bully !" cried 
Clement, his excitement gradually getting the 
better of him, now that he was off his guard. 
" And when he offered me a post in Charrington 
Bank, it was only my natural politeness that 
hindered me from abusing him for the compli- 
ment. It looked like the beginning of a plot 
against me, which I broke through at once by 
declining the offer." 
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" He offered you a post in Charrington Bank, 
and you refused it I" 

" I refused a favour from the man who is kill- 
ing our Hesbie by degrees !" cried Clement ; 
" who robbed me of her by his lies, and then 
made her existence the eternal misery that it is. 
As if 1 would not prefer to starve on at the 
Comet for the rest of my life, rather than rise to 
independence by any help of his I" 

Clement's hand came down heavily upon the 
table, and Matthew leaned back, and regarded 
his brother with amazement. 

" Starve on at the Comet 1 " he repeated. 
" But your berth in that office " 

" Is a pittance of eighty pounds a year I It 
is no use disguising it any longer. The Red- 
bridges know it, they will tell the Pounies, and 
it will come round to you presently, and after! 
have left here. But you must not complain — I 
don't. I am satisfied — I have given up any at- 
tempt to be rich. By heaven, I think that I 
hate riches. Mat 1" 

He laughed in a forced manner that did not 
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deceive his brother. He was excited, and there 
was a red flush on his cheeks. 

** Why did you not tell me this before ?" said 
Matthew, sorrowfully. 

" Because we two have always followed the 
wise principle of keeping our troubles away 
from one another," cried Clement. " We work 
in the dark, each for himself, and for his own 
miserable gratification, until some story escapes 
the stranger and puts into our hands a clue, 
and then we see that we might have done bet- 
ter by trusting in each other more readily." 

"I don't understand," said Matthew, cau- 
tiously. 

He had turned very pale, and his right hand 
was shaking like a lea^ as it went instinctively 
to his heart to suppress a pain which had sprung 
up suddenly. 

** Mat, I never had a secret to keep until I 
came back to West Atherby, four years ago, and 
then mystery rose on every side, and no one 
trusted in me again. Not Hesbie — not even 
you." 
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" All that I kept back was for the good of all 
of us," murmured his brother. 

" And this is the result," said Clement, scorn- 
fully. *' My misery and hers." 

"Not yours I" cried Matthew. ''Oh, don't 
say yours I" 

" I am miserable in witnessing her misery — I 
can't help that," said Clement, moodily. " And 
I would save her from it, if I could." 

" In what way ?" 

"There is no way yet," said the younger 
brother in reply. " I may see one before me 
soon enough." 

^* Clem," said Matthew, " we must leave here 
— you and I together. There is nothing to be 
done. It was your wish, as well as mine, that 
she should marry the Earl's son." 

" We had judged harshly, and condemned her 
harshly. We were altogether wrong." 

"The result was in God's hands — not ours," 
said Matthew; "and in no way could it be 
avoided." 

" I do not know that." 
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*^ I take all the blame, then," said Matthew. 

•* Mat, yon bronght abont this marriage — on 
my soul, I believe that it waa all your doing. 
By what means was it T* 

Matthew Quail's hands were wrung together 
nervously ; but he did not reply to the question. 
The pallor of his features had turned to a dull 
grey, and his breath came short and quick. 

" You will not tell me ?" said Clement. " You 
will keep up this farce to the last, then T* 

" I cannot tell you all. I will own ^" 

" Spare me any more half-confidences I" cried 
Clement, harshly; "for I shall trample them 
under-foot if you insult me with them again." 

Clement went hastily to his room, wherein he 
paced up and down for an hour and a half, un- 
til he walked some of the day's excitement out 
of his heart and brain. Stepping from the 
every-day routine of his commonplace life into 
the new world where the old love was — meet- 
ing her again, and becoming convinced that all 
was vanity and vexation of spirit in her path — 
taking up the story from where he had cast it 
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down, contemptuously, four years ago — believ- 
ing in her again, if not as in the old Hesbie, 
still as in an injured woman whom he respected 
and would have been glad to see happy — had 
imsettled him, and given a new restlessness to 
his thoughts. He had leaped across a gulf to- 
wards her life again, and this was the re- 
action after four years of strange restraint or 
enforced patience. 

Presently he would sober down — for these 
were early days. The strong nature that gives 
way may give way utterly, and be hurled to 
the depths more completely than the weak- 
ling who flutters over the brink without an 
effort or a thought; but still there is always 
hope in the power to resist — in the strength 
to return — when such men as Clement Quail 
are in question. 

Were the better thoughts returning already, 
after that long walk about his chamber? It 
seemed so. *' I think I have been too hard with 
old Mat," he said. " I wonder whether he has 
gone to his room?" 

o2 
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He walked to the landing-place, and looked 

4 

over the balusters into the darkness below. 
All was very black downstairs, and only a noisy 
clock seemed ticking its life out. 

'^ He is in his room," said Clement to himself. 
He returned for his light, and.then went along the 
first-floor passage in the old inn until he came 
to Matthew's door, at which he knocked softly, 
and which he found would open to his touch 
when no answer was returned to his summons. 

"Not here," soliloquized Clement, looking 
round the empty room. " Downstairs, after all, 
brooding upon my foolish words. There was 
more sense in that Hannah Bennett's warning 
than I gave her credit for." 

He descended to the parlour, where he had 
seen his brother last. It was empty also. 

Clement paused to reflect upon the position ; 
then he strode quietly to the front door, re- 
membering that his brother had been prone to 
long, unhealthy wanderings at night in the 
ghostly valley near West Atherby. It was as 
he had suspected — the door was ajar, and some 
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one had stolen from the house into the street. 
He returned to the inn parlour, took up his hat 
that was lying where he had left it hours ago, 
and saw that Matthew's big felt hat was misS' 
ing ; he extinguished the light, and went out 
into the quiet street also, leaving the door ajar, 
as he had found it. Was it instinct that turned 
his steps towards the sea ? 
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CHAPTER XVL 



IN THE NIGHT-TIME. 



CLEMENT, wd have said, went at onoe to- 
wards the sea. He did not dream of his 
brother^s taming into the narrow village street, 
or wandering along the cliff at that honr of the 
night ; Matthew wonld choose the long stretch 
of lonely sands, and there pass the honrs away 
with the great, restless sea for company. It 
would be like a poet — it wonld be like Mat 
Quail. 

The sky was full of dense, dark clouds, as 
Clement looked upwards for a moment ; but he 
had not expected the lightning until it was 
quivering in a blue flame about him in the gap 
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which led downwards to the shore. It was a wild 
night, and it reminded him at once of that wild- 
er night of rain and storm when he had come 
home from abroad, and much mystery had set 
in with the tempest, and one poor girl had 
strangely and suddenly drifted out of life. He 
had never known the truth of that, and he had 
thought that Matthew had, and had been 
troubled about it, until troubles of his own had 
set those doubts in the background. This was 
a night to remind him of the tragedy again, and 
to place it side by side with all the mysteries 
which had arisen from it. 

He went down to the sands, and peered along 
them as best he could in the darkness, but 
found no traces of his brother. It was darker 
there than he had imagined that it would be, and 
the sea was tumbling in with a sullen force and 
roar, as if in protest against the storm that was 
disturbing it. The rain held off, although the 
clouds overhead threatened a deluge presently, 
and the lightning seemed out at sea, Clement 
fancied, when he was standing on the jetty from 
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which he had dived to save Cousin Hesfaie's 
little girl. All along the length of shore where- 
on the waves broke, flickered long lines of phos- 
phorescence, and there was a shimmering of 
blue flame amongst the wooden supports of 
the landing-stage with every movement of the 
water. 

Clement stood at his post, waiting for the 
next flash from heaven that should light up 
the sea and cliff and sand, and show him any 
moving object to which he might direct his 
steps; and when the lightning came he was 
certain that there was nothing to break the 
level of the shore save the fishermen's boats 
drawn up out of reach of the next tide. 

The landscape of cliff, the village nestling 
thereon, and the villas scattered about the 
higher western ground, all started into mo- 
mentary light, and then went back again into 
a denser darkness than before; but his quick 
glance had had time to take in the scene, and 
there seemed to linger on his memory a some- 
thing standing on the staircase which went up 
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the face of the cliflTs to the gardens of Lord Pou- 
nie's house. 

Was it fancy or not I Had he looked to- 
wards the house where Hesbie was, thinking it 
natural that Matthew should have strolled in 
that direction, and had his imagination deceived 
him for the time I 

He waited again for the lightning, but it was 
long in coming, as if the storm was passing 
further away to sea, in lieu of sweeping on to- 
wards the land. 

He left the jetty, and went towards the 
staircase in the cliff, keeping close to the great 
chalk walls, with an instinct to evade all obser- 
vation that he could not account for. It was a 
long walk in the deep sand, but he was more 
than half-way there when the lightning came 
once more, with a suddenness and brightness 
that brought everything for miles around into a 
momentary glare of noonday. 

Clement had not allowed the opportunity to 
escape him ; he had looked at once towards the 
flying staircase, and half-way up there was 
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surely standing a figure with its back towards 
the sea. Was it his brother watching, and if so, 
with what object? or was he still the victim of 
his own disordered fancy t 

He was on the steps at last, and ascending 
them as cautiously and noiselessly as though his 
object was to surprise Matthew, and frighten 
him to death. This idea occurred to him 
forcibly before he had reached the half-way 
platform connecting the upper half of the stair- 
case with the lower, and he smiled at his own 
tactics, and called out his brother's name. At 
the same instant the lightning flashed about him, 
and a peal of thunder drowned the echo of his 
voice. 

The storm had shifted, and was approaching 
Ingleness in earnest ; it was time that he and 
Matthew were housed safely. And yet the 
figure now close to his grasp was not that of 
Matthew Quail, unless it was crouching down 
in the long cloak which draped its shoulders. 

Be ran up the next few steps towards it, 
and the figure turned to retreat, uttering a ner- 
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V0U8 cry; but it was too late, and Clement's 
hands were on the cloak. 

" Tell me who you are, and why you are watch- 
ing here t" said Clement ; and then the cloak 
dropped to the feet of his captive, and in the 
woman confronting him he recognised Hannah 
Bennett. 

At the sound of his voice she recovered from 
her first alarm, and turning quickly, peered into 
the face of him who had surprised her. 

"Is it Clement Quail?" she asked in a low 
whisper. 

"Yes— it is I." 

*• Why are you playing the spy t How dare 
you come here at this hour 1 Go back ! " she 
cried, in her old sharp, angry tones. 

"Yes, that's all very fine," said Clement, 
coolly ; " but what is your business, to begin 
with!" 

" I am at home — you are not 1 You have no 
right to ask me questions." 

"Well, it's a very uncomfortable kind of 
home, Hannah, though, I suppose, legally it's 
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part of the premises," said Clement, " still I don't 
see that you have much right to be here. I 
came after my brother, who I fancied was in 
this direction." 

Hannah Bennett drew a long breath. 

"What makes you think that?" she said; 
" what folly to suppose " 

She did not finish her sentence, but turned 
quickly from Clement, and, with a hand on each 
hand-rail, went slowly upwards towards the 
summit of the cliff. 

Clement followed her, and said, more sternly, 
in her ear : 

'* Woman, what trickery is this in which you 
are engaged I" 

She made an imploring gesture with her 
hands, but did not stop in her ascent. 

" For God's sake, not a word I" she murmured. 
" He's coming now — and a word may kill him ! 
Look 1" 

The door in the cliff-wall was pushed back 
upon its hinges, and a tall figure came through 
the aperture, and stood on the landing-stage 
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above them, with its hands clasped, and a white, 
wan face turned seaward. 

"It is Matthew I" cried Qement. "What 
takes him to Lord Pounie's house ?" 

She did not answer. With a slow sinuous 
movement, Hannah Bennett stole upwards, step 
by step, standing in Matthew's way at last. 
He took no heed of her, for all her close proxi- 
mity, but kept his gaze directed to the sea ; and 
it was not till the lightning came once more 
that Clement realized the truth, in the fixed, 
glazed eyes of his brother. 

" Asleep 1" he whispered to himself, in his 
amazement. 

He had become as cautious as Hannah Ben- 
nett, and he stood watching the result with his 
heart beating fast againet hie ribs. 

Matthew was dressed as he had last seen him, 
but he carried his big felt hat crushed in his 
right hand. After standing thus for a while, 
unconscious of his watchers, he made a move- 
ment to descend, and Hannah went backwards 
step by step, as he advanced, holding her hands 
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spread out, as if prepared to catch him or run 
towards him, should he slip. 

Backwards also stepped the wondering Clem- 
ent, and in this silent way the three reached the 
sands, when Matthew turned his ghastly face 
towards his home, and went on with grave, 
slow steps. He was safe now, and Clement held 
Hannah by the wrist, and allowed his brother 
to proceed, keeping his eyes upon him whilst 
he questioned her. 

"How long have you known this?" he 
asked. 

" Some years. Do you wonder now why I 
want to be with him, and take care of him ? " 

" Why have you not told me before I" 

" It was his wish that you should never know 
it." 

" He wished that— when f ' 

" When he woke up suddenly in one of these 
strange walks, and found me at his side. He 
was ill afterwards for days, but he made me 
swear that I should never betray a word of this 
to you — not even if he died." 
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" How often does he venture on those stairs t" 

" Last Summer he walked there frequently. 
My window looks upon the garden grounds, and 
I have hardly known rest for watching since he 
has been at Ingleness this year. I knew that 
you would unsettle him to-night — it was in 
your eyes when you left me, — and I felt that he 
would come." 

" Thank heaven, he is safe I" 

" Amen. You will be kind to him/' she said, 
entreatingly, " and say nothing of this, or of 
what he whispers in his sleep sometimes." 

" You leave him in good hands." 

" I think I do," she added, almost doubtfully ; 
" but he has always spoken of the misery that 
might arise from your knowing of his malady." 

'* Nothing but good can spring from it," said 
Clement ; ** for I shall not leave him again." 

" That's well— I hope that's well," she added, 
with the same strange air of doubt besetting 
her. " See to him, please." 

She went swiftly up the steps, and vanished 
away on the higher ground, and he turned in 
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the direction which his brother had taken along 
the deep soft sands. 

The lightning was flashing mth more fre- 
quency, and he had been able to trace his bro- 
ther's progress during all this hasty oonversa- 
tion with Hannah Bennett. He was quickly at 
Matthew's side, after the girl had departed, and 
keeping silent step with him, glancing askance 
at the thoughtful, weary face. 

How strange it seemed that they should 
be walking together thus — that for the first 
time he had become acquainted with this dan- 
gerous habit of sleep-walking which Hannah 
Bennett had discovered years ago I He could 
remember Matthew walking once in his sleep 
at school, and of the fun that was made of it 
by the pupils ; but it had not been repeated, 
and the incident had escaped his memory till 
then. 

Something must be done — he must take care 
of Matthew — even give up the Comet, if Mat- 
thew would not come to London and share 
house with him. He must be more considerate 
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with the old boy after this — look after hie diet, 
keep him from brooding too much, or studying 
too much, and never lose his temper with him, 
as he had done that night for the first time 
since they had been men together. Mat had 
his troubles, and his secrets, and was over-sen- 
sitive about them. Clement would turn over a 
new leaf to-morrow for them both. 

Matthew stopped again suddenly, as if arrest- 
ed in his course by an idea of some importance, 
and looked so steadily at his brother, that Cle- 
ment could have believed that he was conscious, 
had not the words which followed been irrele- 
vant to the time and place and listener. 

" You have all the papers, and the world can 
never know the secret. Between you and me 
is silence." 

He went on, with his brother at his side. 
When he spoke again, Clement could but listen 
to him. 

"Clement shall never know it, my lord. He 
was hard on me to-night ; but I will ndt break 
my word to you, let him suspect me as he may." 

VOL. II. P 
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They proceeded side by side in the shadows 
of the Gap, and, save one long, quivering sigh, 
no further sound escaped Matthew until they 
were in the silent village, and close upon the 
front door of the Lobster Inn. 

" Poor Qem," Matthew said, suddenly ; and 
his brother, more by accident than design — 
even as it were in satire against himself — said 
after him — 

" Poor Qem." 

Clement was sorry that he had spoken, 
thus indiscreetly, when Matthew turned at the 
sound of the voice, and appeared to listen 
for it. Clement was on his guard now, and he 
held his breath in the fear that his brother 
would awake. Strange stories of somnambu- 
lists, and the danger of awakening them in their 
dream-walks, came suddenly to his mind, and 
he trembled for the result. Matthew did not 
awake; and there seemed the old conscious- 
ness upon him that he was with some one to 
whom he could talk jBreely of a real or imaginary 
sorrow. 
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"She was praying in her room to-night — I 
' could hear her» as I stood underneath the win- 
dow. Ah, it has not turned out well for her. 
Poor Clem I" 

He went back in his thoughts to his brother 
again, and the wail of pity, as it were, over 
Clement's life or loss, thrilled to the heart of his 
listener. 

" Had I lived, my lord," he continued, in the 
same low whisper, " I had not wronged Clem so 
much ; but to die, and leave him poor, is hard. 
Think of him presently— do for him what you 
can." 

They were at the door of the inn now, and 
Clement was anxious to precede his brother, 
and pass into the house, otherwise there was a 
strong probability of his spending the remainder 
of the night in the street. But the hand of Mat- 
thew suddenly rested on his arm, and his brother 
appeared to wait so anxiously for a reply, that 
he murmured in a low tone : 

'*I will not forget him.^' 

p2 
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He anathematized his own stnpid impulses 
the moment after the words had escaped him, 
for Matthew once again bent down his head to 
listen with a deep intentness. There was an 
ominous quivering of the eyelashes that seem- 
ed to presage a sudden stepping back to con- 
sciousness, and then Matthew spoke again : 

" He would have been Earl of Coedstown one 
day, if we had both been honest men. Never 
forget that." 

Clement Quail would remember that — he would 
never in all after-time forget it! He went a 
step forward in his surprise, to brood upon the 
revelation, and Matthew's hand dropped &om 
his arm. Was this the secret which rendered 
Mat unhappy, and which had brought about 
Hesbie Grace's marriage ? — or was this the mut- 
terings of a man beset by a mad dream ? He 
could not believe it, and he would not trust his 
reasoning for or against so strange a supposi- 
tion. His mind was naturally a ready one — 
quick to seize an idea, and prone to deep re- 
membrances of things and places — and there 
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flooked to him, even in that moment, a crowd of 
bygone incidents, all tending to the one fact of 
which the somnambulist had spoken. Presently 
he would face these ghosts and lay them in 
their graves, or let them prompt his course of 
action for ever afterwards, haunting and aging 
him as they had aged his brother. Now he had 
only his brother's safety to consider. The door 
was open still, and he backed with stealthy 
steps into the dark passage, where, after a 
moment's pause, Matthew followed him, closing 
and bolting the door after him with a strange 
f preciseness. 

Clement ascended the stairs, and Matthew fol- 
lowed him. On the landing-place the younger 
brother stepped into a deep recess which was 
there, and Matthew passed him, and, with 
another heavy sigh, entered his own room. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, Clement 
looked in upon him, light in hand, and found 
him sleeping peacefully in his bed. It, was 
there that Matthew came back to consciousness,' 
as though the light had wrought the change, or 
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the heavy thunder, now rumbling overhead, had 
brought him back from dream-land. 

"Is that you, Qem?" he said, opening his 
eyes suddenly ; " and up at this hour T' 

« Yes ; it's I, Mat. Are you all right V 

*' Why do you ask that I " inquired Mat, 
struggling into a sitting posture in his bed, and 
staring hard at Clement. 

" Oh, for no particular reason I I was hasty 
this evening, and said many hard things which 
I didn't mean, after a way that I have. I 
thought that they might be troubling your mind, 
old boy." 

" They have a little, perhaps," said Matthew, 
thoughtfully. 

" I will ask you to forget them, and to l»- 
lieve that I didn't intend to hurt your feelings 
by them. There, is not that the humblest of 
apologies t" 

*' I do not require an apology, Clem, although 
I am too glad to hear that you did not mean 
what you said. That takes a heavy weight from 
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" Exactly. I suppose yon would not like to 
put your feet in hot water nowt " 

Matthew regarded his brother in the light of 
a lunatic as he said : 

" No ; I should not, at present, thank you." 

" I fancy you have a cold coming on. You're 
rather hoarse, and yon are beginning to speak 
through your nose." 

" I never regard colds. Good night, Clem.'' 

« Good night." 

A wasted arm and hand were held forth, re- 
minding Clement of Don Quixote's ; then the 
brothers shook hands, and Clement went to his 
room, 

" There," said Clement to b'mself, " I have 
made him comfortable, and I suppose that was 
my motive. Or was it to put him off his 
guard I" 

He caught sight of his own brooding counte- 
nance in the dressing-glass, and laughed, as 
though he were laughing away the excitement 
or the romantic ideas that had come on with 
the night. 
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^Earl of Coedstown some daj? Ah, you 
ugly black beggar, I don't believe in you P 

He put out his light, and got into bed. But 
he dreamed hard and fast untH the morning. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PUT ON HIS GUARD. 

THOUGH Clement Quatt did not believe in 
himself, and had made np his mind not to 
believe in the story which had escaped his bro- 
ther's lips last night, he found it hard work to 
keep a crowd of busy thoughts away from him. 
Before Matthew he succeeded pretty well — for 
Matthew had always thoughts of his own to 
oppress him, and his observant faculties had 
grown rusty from disuse ; but alone on the 
sands, at the end of the jetty, even in the sea 
during his early bath, he grew abstracted in 
spite of himself. Under the last process he 
nearly succeeded in ending all his reflections 
forthwith, for he swam out recklesslyi and had 
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hard work to get back to the sands, good swim- 
mer though he was. 

This was on the Thursday morning. The 
day before — ^which had been nomination-day at 
Charrington — he had seen or heard nothing of 
the folk at the villa. They had not appeared 
on the sandfly and he had not gone to the villa 
in search of them, as he had been strangely in- 
clined to do, and for more reasons than one, 
despite his half-and-half farewell of Lady Pou- 
nie. And snch fitrewells as he and her ladyship 
had taken of each other through life were not to 
be regarded in a serious light — ^there had been 
too much talk of " for ever ; " and ** for ever " 
is a long day, to which people only look for- 
ward in theory. 

The morning's reflection had served to dissi- 
pate the evening's resolve, and he was disposed 
to be watchful, for all bis grave doubts of the 
wild romance which had risen up in his way. 
He felt an insane desire to cross-examine every- 
body, coupled with a firm intention to allow 
nothing to oppress or depress him, and render 
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him Mat's second self. He was not so content- 
ed as he had been, he was snre, if no one else 
were likely to become aware of the fact ; bnt 
was it his brother Matthew, or his consin Hee- 
bie, or both of them, who had worked the trans- 
formation? Both those Uves had been fall of 
disappointment, and there was a weird likeness 
in their dreary outlook at the world. Had 
brother and consin together oast their shadows 
npon him ? It was possible, though he fought 
hard for the light, and his efforts were far from 
a failure. 

It was on the Thursday morning that Cle- 
ment met the old faces by degrees again. Mr. 
Bedbridge's was one of the first, the worthy 
barrister having risen early expressly to inter- 
cept our hero on his way back from a sensational 
bath. Clement was coming along thoughtfully, 
after his new manner, and it was not till he 
was close upon him that he discovered Mr. Bed- 
bridge sitting on a boulder, putting his boots 
on. 

" You were up early, Quail," he said. " I in- 
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tended to have joined yoa in a swim this 



morning, and here I have had the sea all to my- 
self." 

** Lucky yon did not, for I went too fiur, and 
found it hard work to get back." 

"You don't mean that!" cried Mr. Eed- 
bridge. ** Well, yon are back, and that's for-, 
tnnate." 

"Fortunate for me — ^possibly awkward for 
other people." 

"Eh I Why!" 

** ril tell you some day," said Clement, 
" when I have put matters into a proper form. 
Are the ladies well I" 

**Yes — ^thank you! We had another lady 
and gentleman added to our number late on 
Tuesday night. Fanny was all yesterday try- 
ing to get used to them." 

" Indeed ! " 

"The Earl and Countess of Coedstown 
favomred us with their company, and the 
charming style of their reception at the hands 
of Lord Pounie was a sight worth witness- 
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ing. He was glad to see them, to be sure ! " 

Mr. Bedbridge had got into his boots, and 
was now struggling into his waistcoat. There 
was a peculiar dryness of tone in his voice, and 
a certain amount of expression in his full grey 
eyes that Clement was not slow to perceive. 

^*Tou mean that he was not glad to see 
them ?" said Clement. 

« Oh 1 1 did not say that," replied Mr. Red- 
bridge, laughing. 

To his surprise, Clement Quail did not laugh 
in return. 

"Suppose we say what we mean, for a 
change, Mr. Redbridge! Surely there has been 
too much masquerading and mystery here, to 
please either of us." 

It was a reproof^ and the elder man stared 
hard at Clement, This eighty-pound-a-year 
clerk had a will of his own. and a way with him 
that was embarrassing, if not irritating. And, 
after all, he was right, which rendered the matr 
ter more aggravating still, when the barrister 
came to consider it. 
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"Oh I you are bo straightforward a fellow 
that it is difficult to get on with yon," said Mr. 
Bedbridge sarcastically. 

"On the contrary, it is difficult for a straight* 
forward fellow to get on in this place, and 
with the people whom one meets," answered 
aement, very quickly. 

The young man seemed as willing to quarrel 
as to be Mends, and Mr. Redbridge gave in. 

The barrister was a good-tempered man him- 
self, who never made enemies, and he liked 
Clement Quail, and even admired his independ- 
ence at times. 

"There, there you are right. Quail — but, 
confound it, you need not take me up so I" 

Clement laughed at this. The barrister had 
struck his flag, and Clement was conciliatory. 

"I am not quite myself," he said, in half- 
apology ; " and I dare say I am too sharp, and 
forget my place a little. How did the nomina- 
tion of members go off yesterday at Charring- 
ton?" 

*' With a nice little riot. Your liberal friends 
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smashed every window in the Royal Hotel, be- 
cause we had a show of hands in our fovour/' 

" WeT 

" Lord Pounie, and the Conservative interest 
in general, I mean." 

" Oh, yes. Has the Liberal demanded a poll 
for to-day, or caved in ?" 

" Oh, he demanded a poll, and I am not quite 
certain whether we shall floor the rascal now." 

"I sincerely hope not," said Clement, with 
emphasis. 

Mr. Redbridge laughed again. 

** Yes ; I thought you would say something 
of that kind. Ahem — what are your brother's 
politics V\ 

** I don't think he has any." 

** Is he going to Charrington to-day I" 

" He has not mentioned voting to me," was 
Clement's reply. " What a fine firesh morning 
it is, Mr. Redbridge 1" 

" Yes, it is," answered the barrister, taking 
the hint, and dropping the subject. **I like 
Ingleness, and its air se^ms to agree with me. 
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and with Fanny, who has been looking v&ry 
pale of late. Bnt we shall leave to-morrow. 
Lord and Lady Coedstown take np a suite of 
rooms in the small villa, and as my expenses 
have been paid — ^the hireling's wages for his 
secession, you will call them — ^I shall take 
Fanny for a trip on the Ck>ntinent, and dodge 
my circuit-work for ouccl" 

Clement listened very attentively. 

" Shall you visit any portion of Garmany f " 
he said. 

" It is sure to be Germany — France we have 
done to death." 

*• Then I will ask a favour of you, Mr. Red- 
bridge, before you go." 

" You ask a favour of anybody I — nonsense !" 
cried the barrister. 

" And that is " 

He did not complete the sentence. The gate 
was opening in the cliff above them, and two 
ladies were coming slowly down the steps. 
Clement and Mr. Redbridge looked up. 

" It is Lady Coedstown and that girl Hannah," 
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said the barrister. " Gad, it's luckv that I have 
got my bath over. Well, this favour!" he 
added, returning to the subject. 

" I will tell you when her ladyship arrives," 
said Clement, quietly. " I must pay my respects 
to the Countess, you know." 

Mr. Redbridge focussed our hero with his 
sharp eyes, and then probed him in the ribs 
with his forefinger. 

"No mystery — suppose we say what we 
mean, for a change !" he cried. 

" Fairly caught," Clement confessed. " And I 
mean that I don't like — that I even suspect — all 
these aristocrats about me." 

" Have you any idea that there is — any — any 
quiet little game going on?" asked Mr. Red- 
bridge. 

"Yes." 

" And, by Jove, sir, so have I — though I don't 
know who's the unhappy object that all the 
whispering seems to be about. To tell you the 
truth, young man, I came here this morning to 
put you on your guard against that gipsy- 
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pA who 18 the ConntesB'tf campamon/' 

^ Hannah Bennett f 

**Ye«. She's a deTiL" 

^ What haye yon seoif asked dement. 

^ Snffi^mt to asBore me tiiat Lord Ponnie's 
18 an nnhappjr honse^ and tiiat Hannah Bennett 
is a 0p7 therdn. AD tiiat she sees, oranyihing 
that anybody says, and which she gets an 
opportnnity of hearing, is reported to her 
master*^ 

**Is she deceiying me — or him?** muttered 
Clement, in reply. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



MORE DOUBTS. 



T ADT COEDSTOWN and Hannah Bennett 
^ came on at a slow rate of progression, and 
when they had completed half the descent, the 
men upon the sands were silent, lest their voices 
should be wafted towards them, and betraythem. 
The Countess and her maid paused on the half- 
way landingHstage, and for the first time became 
aware of the gentlemen below. There seemed 
a moment's hesitation, an interchange of some 
sentences, and then Lady Coedstown and Han- 
nah descended. 

Clement saw that the Countess had altered 
very much since he had seen her last in his 
uncle's farmhouse-parlour — ^her face was more 

q2 
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fbll of pain or care, and she dragged herself 
along with greater difficulty, and despite the 
assistance which the maid's arm offered her. 
And what a wild face it was, Clement thought, 
when he was close upon its haggardness : and 
how little of life's pleasure it must have survey- 
ed in its day, to have taken that miserable ex- 
pression to itself I Nothing to keep her strong 
.but her pride, and nothing in the world to give 
her happiness — ^not even a son's love, Clement 
was assured. He could pity the misery of which 
that countenance was the index, for all the for- 
bidding look with which she met him. Time 
had not altered her, or abated one jot of her 
past dislike to him and his. The new courtesy 
of the family to the Quails was not exemplified 
in any way by my lady the Countess. 

" Good morning, Mr. Redbridge," she said, 
with a faint degree of politeness ; but she met 
Clement's bow and elevation of his hat with a 
slight inclination of her head, accompanied by 
a fixed stare that was not pleasant to en- 
counter. 
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" How long have you been in Ingleness ?" she 
asked in a harsh tone of voice, as if it were 
against her will to say one word to him. 

** I came last Sunday, Lady Coedstown." 

" It is a place that will not suit you," she 
said emphatically. 

" I don't like the place particularly," Clement 
answered ; " but, then, my duty to my brother 
Matthew keeps me to it." 

" What duty I" asked the Countess, with a 
sudden interest. 

"He is not well. He has grown dull and 
morbid, and I have undertaken the task of 
raising his spirits a Kttle." 

" Ah, you are a cheerful man in your way, I 
suppose," was the sarcastic answer. " When 
do you return t" 

« To London ?" Clement inquired. 

" Yes." 

"When it pleases Matthew to accompany 
me. I shall never leave him again while he 
lives." 

Lady Coedstown planted her stick more 
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deeply in the sands, and studied this reply. 

" Do you think that he is going to die, then f 
she asked, at last. 

** I hope not. But I have left him alone too 
long — that's all." 

" What makes you think that t", she said, curi- 
ously. 

*' My own wicked suspicions — ^nothing else," 
replied Clement, lightly. " Good day, my lady. 
I trust the Earl is well !" 

" Humph — ^yes." 

" Good day, Mr. Redbridge," Clement said, to 
the barrister's surprise. " If I do not see you 
again before you leave for Germany, I rely upon 
your friendly services in Berlin." 

** What can I do for you there. Quail!" said 
Mr. Redbridge. " You haven't told me yet." 

" Find out a few particulars for me. I will 
write them down this morning. My father and 
mother were manied in Berlin, you must 
know." 

He had scarcely known it himself until yes- 
terday—and yesterday he had been poring over 
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an old Bible that had belonged to the family, 
and talking a little of old times to his brother. 
He did not know whether his remark would 
have any effect upon the Countess, or what 
effect it would have, or whether his brother had 
not been the victim of a very large nightmare 
the night before last ; but he had been anxious 
to try some kind of experiment or other on the 
Coedstown family. The Countess had always 
puzzled him, and as she had come in his way, 
she was as good a subject as any other, pos- 
sibly, and he was disposed to be curious — very 
curious. 

He was not prepared for the result, for he 
had heard nothing of the ailments to which this 
eccentric lady was prone. Lady Coedstown 
glared from Clement to Mr. Redbridge, then her 
hand slid from Hannah's arm, and she sat down 
" all of a heap " in the sands, with her head 
against Hannah's knees, and her eyes slowly 
closing to the light, 

" Water, one of you 1 Don't you see !" cried 
Hannah* 
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Lady Coedstown fought hard against her 
weakness; she opened her eyes again, and 
waved her hand in energetic protest. 

^ I'm well enough — I was going to mt down 
here. What made you scream, you foolish, 
stupid woman ?" she exclaimed, pouring the full 
▼ial of her wrath upon Hannah. 

** I did not scream, my lady." 

^ I say that you did. How dare you contra- 
dict me t" 

She looked at the gentlemen again, muttered 
a *' good morning/' and thus dismissed them 
from her presence. As they walked away to- 
gether, she looked askance after them, with her 
hands to her temples for a while; then she 
turned her eyes towards the sea, and thought 
for herself very deeply. 

" Are you not well, my lady 1" asked Hannah, 
taking a place by her side on the sands. 

" I am well enough — let me be a moment," 
she answered. 

Long after the sands were deserted by all 
humanity but themselves. Lady Coedstown 
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seemed interested in the waves that came rush- 
ing in to shore. Hannah did not disturb her 
again, but sat and watched her in her turn. 

** Since Sunday morning he has been here, 
then V* she murmured, at last. 

** Who has been here f 
. " aement Quail." 

** Yes, my lady." 

" Ah 1 you wrote and told me so I I remem- 
ber now," she said. 

She relapsed into thought again ; the waves 
tossed and foamed more closely to her, but she 
took no heed of them. 

Hannah Bennett grew restless, dropped her 
sun-shade, rose and sat down again, sighed and 
coughed, without attracting the Countess's at- 
tention. She ventured to disturb the reverie, 
when her own patience was exhausted. 

*' You said, my lady, that you wished to speak 
to me this morning," 

Lady Coedstown nodded her head slowly. 

" Yes, I did," she replied, presently. 

When she had thought out all that was 
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troubling her mind, she turned to Hannah 
Bennett. 

" Now tell me all that hae happened, and how 
my daughter-in-law puts up with this life, 
and how many times she has seen that hateftil 
man r 

" What hateful man f 

" He who has just left us." 

** Twice, my lady, since he saved Miss Hes- 
bie's Ufe. It was last Monday morning, and 
he '' 

" I have heard all about that nonsense from a 
rhapsodical mother. I don't believe in the story, 
or in him. Never mind that.** 

" Very well, my lady." 

"Are my son and his wife any — ^happier? 
That is, do they seem any happier to you t" 

" No — oh, no 1" was the emphatic response. 

** They have had high words lately !" 

•* Yes, my lady. Nothing that my mistress 
does is right, of course." 

" Or can be right. I know it as well as 
my poor mistaken boy. Does Matthew Quail 
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ask you many questions concerning herf " 

" Yes, my lady." 
« ** Thinking that you are watching for him, 
and not for us — bribing you to be a spy upon 
every action of our house ?" 

Hannah fiennett lost her self-possession at 
this last inquiry. Even to the Countess of 
Coedstown she could not maintain a respectful 
or decorous demeanour when Matthew Quail 
was the subject of disparagement. 

" He bribe me — ^he bribe anybody 1" she cried, 
with a sudden passion, for which the Countess 
was unprepared. " If you do not know him bet- 
ter than that, my lady, I must tell you : he 
would not offer me money, and I should cast it 
in his face, and curse him for it, if he did. I am 
not his spy, but yours and your son's — you two 
who have dragged me down to this, not my 
dear master, who will only hate me when he 
hears all that I have done." 

" When id he to hear that ?" cried the Countess 
sharply. 

She had recovered from her surprise, and was 
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inclined to resent Hannah Bennett's extrava- 
gance of action. No one had a right to lose 
her temper but herself, and say hard, nngenet-^ 
ous things, and give way, and forget the posi- 
tion of the listener. She had trusted this girl, 
who was excitable and hard to comprehend. 
She was glad in her own odd fashion to be&iend 
and patronize her, though she was terribly like 
her sister. And up to the present time Hannah 
had seemed willing to be patronized. 

What did Hannah Bennett mean by her last 
words? The Countess had asked for an ex- 
planation, and was waiting for it, but it did not 
come readily. She was doubtftil whether that 
or a stormy defiance of her would ensue, the 
passion in the face burned so steadily. If the 
girl was not to be trusted, she could scarcely 
see the end of it all. Had she been a fool to 
put faith in her — only a certain amount of faith, 
as it was — considering that it had been Matthew 
Quail's wish that Hannah Bennett should be- 
come Lady Pounie's maid 1 

But Matthew was a foolish visionary, not a 
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schemer, and she knew the Bennetts and their 
weakness better than he did. She was right — 
'she always had been right through life. 

It was wonderful patience on her part ; but 
she waited for Hannah Bennett's answer, and 
did not attempt to disturb her again. It gave 
her time to think herself, and she had so much 
to think of that was wearing her away, body 
and mind. There were people at West Atherby 
— ay, and at Ingleness, too — who thought her 
mind had worn out years ago ; but how little they 
knew of her, or of her troubles 1 After all these 
years of striving and struggling for the family's 
honour and greatness, she was only beginning to 
give way. And at any moment there might 
come peace, and save her. It was only Matthew 
Quail, and not Matthew's brother, who kept her 
soul full of anxiety and unrest. 

Ah, Matthew's brother 1 was he to be the new, 
trouble to her, presently 1 She had always been 
nervous concerning him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



UNSAFE. 



TJANNAH BENNETT came back by alow 
-■"*• degrees to compoeure, but it wag with 
a great effort of her own, against which a 
second self seemed to be protesting. She had 
given way, and aroused suspicions in those whom 
she was serving, and that was not politic or to 
the purpose. Different kinds of people had set 
her different parts to play, and die had not 
played them with an equal grace, considering 
that there was one more part to carry out, of 
which every one was still in ignorance. She 
had been overtaxed, and this was the re-action. 
She diould be a better adept at deception in 
due course of time* 
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" When is he to hear that f Lady Coedstown 
had said, and the answer came at last. 

'^ He may hear all that I have done some day ; 
on my death-bed, perhaps — ^who knows?" said 
Hannah. 

" You think too much of him." 

" People have told me that before. And yet 
he has not treated me well in sending me away. 

He — ^he " she recovered herself in time — 

" But I am very foolish. I don't know what I 
am saying — my head aches. When shall we 
leave Ingleness, my lady ? — it is aweary place." 

"Lord Pounie and his wife will leave here 
with all expedition, now that we have come," 
she said, drily. '^You will go with them, of 
course ?" 

" Yes.'' 

"A servant to be trusted— one on whom I 
can rely, despite her bad tempers. My friend I" 

" Yes, my lady," said Hannah Bennett, more 
submissively, "if you will let me think myself 
deserving of the honour." 

« Why, you have no friends— no real friends 
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— in the world bat me," replied the ConnteBS. 
^flelp me, and I will always help yon in re- 
turn* 

** What good do If — ^if I only knewT said 
Hannah. 

^ Good to me, and harm to no one else. Ton 
tell me all the news — ^which they will not take 
the trouble to impart to me. That's all." 

" That's all," said Hannah, in reply. 

** And you have not told me anything yet — 
though we have got up early to escape them," 
added Lady Coedstown, impatiently. "Can I 
talk of this Matthew Quail again, without your 
flying into a passion t" 

" What more is there to say about Ami" was 
the querulous question, which it seemed impossi* 
ble to restrain. 

« He grows strange, very strange," 

" Does he 1" Hannah said. " I see him very 
seldom." 

" But you see a change in him 1" 

" God help him — yes I" 

" This anxiety to know what happens in our 
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Louse — his solicitude at all times and seasons 
for Lady Pounie's health and happiness — is on 
the increase 1" 

" Yes, perhaps it is/' 

" You are sure it is. Don't deny it, girl I" 

" Yes, I am sure," Hannah confessed. " But 
your daughter-in-law is unhappy — he knows it 
— and she is his first-cousin, in whom he has al- 
ways had great interest." 

" It is not a natural interest," said the Coun- 
tess; ''and my belief, Hannah, is that he is 
mad." 

« Oh, no." 

" I have been always sure, in my own mind, 
of Matthew Quail's insanity," the Countess reit- 
erated. " If his brother could be persuaded to 
get him into an asylum, it would be so much the 
better for him." 

It was as well, just then, that Lady Coed- 
stown was drawing hieroglyphics in the sand 
with her stick, and had not caught the expres- 
sion upon Hannah's face, or she might have 
been surprised again. Four years ago, encount- 
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ering it first in the moonlight, it had scared her 
almost to death ; and it was less fierce and dark 
and repellent at that period than in the Ml 
light of the early morning there. 

"Last Tnesday night," said the Comitess, 
" yon tell me that Matthew Quail walked in his 
sleep, and that he came through the garden of 
our villa, and went down the steps to the sands, 
am he did last year night after night. But I 
saw him from my room myself. What news is 
that to me f 

"What news [is it to anybody now?" said 
Hannah, sadly. 

" You were in the grounds, expecting him ?" 

"Yes. From my window I watch always 
till the morning. If he comes, I follow him, and 
see him safely down the steps," 

" Does he know you watch him ?" 
' "No." 

" Does he speak in his sleep at all ?" was the 
next question. 

" No." 
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" Is his brother still ignorant of this somnam- 
bulism?" 

« Yes;' 

Hannah Bennett was scarcely a truthful girl 
in all respects, but her training had been in a 
bad school, until Matthew Quail had felt it his 
duty to see after her. 

" You are very careful of his safety, Hannalfi ; 
but sleep-walkers are as sure-footed as cats," 
she said, musingly. ^^I cannot understand 
what business it is of yours to break your rest 
and health in watching for him." 

** I only watch at Ingleness when he is here. 
I have no other chance. I cannot rest, my 
lady, for thinking of him. Bad as I am— spy as 
I am — ^I remember always what he has done for 



me. 



"He turned your sister from his doors, and 
broke her heart, and drove her to desperation 
— and was sorry for it afterwards. That's all 
he has done," muttered Lady Coedstown. 

" I am selfish — I am not thinking of ray sis- 
ter. I " 

r2 
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She stopped abruptly as a shadow fell upon 
the sands beside them ; then she rose, and made 
an elaborate curtsey to the Earl of Coedstown, 
who had come down in his dressing-gown and 
slippers to sniff the morning sea-air. Four 
years had not improved his lordship, either— 
the Coedstowns did not wear well, it was evi- ' 
dent. He had given way in the back unac- 
countably— for he was far from an old man — 
and had adopted a shuffling gait, which betray- 
ed much feebleness of limb. As he came to- 
wards the Countess, he appeared to be kicking 
the sand at her in a malicious or sportive fash- 
ion, but it was only the habit of progression of 
his latter days. 

" I thought that I should find you here, Hen- 
rietta," he said. 

*' Why do you follow me ?" was the querulous 
answer. " Am I not to be trusted by myself?" 

"Certainly you are," he replied. " I did not 
allege anything to the contrary." 

He stood regarding his better-half somewhat 
curiously, until she asked him to sit down at 
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her side, which he did with evident reluctance. 

"You can go, Hannah," said Lady Coed- 
stown. 

And when Hannah Bennett had willingly 
complied with the order promulgated, she said, 
in a low, harsh tone, to her husband, as though 
the sea might overhear h^r — 

" George, we are not yet rid of trouble, after 
all that we have done." 

" God bless me I — ^you don't mean that I" 

" That man, who took his oath to heaven to 
respect our secret, has betrayed us to his bro- 
ther. I always said he would do that." 

" How do you know f How can you know ?" 

"By 8ome meaning words which Clement 
Quail let fall this morning, and which were in- 
tended for my hearing. I saw him watching 
for the effect that they would have upon me." 

" Oh, dear, I hope not. Surely I have had 
enough trials in my life for one man to bear." 

It was a feeble wail over his infirmity ; and 
yet his greatest trial had been to keep that 
which did not belong to him from its lawful 
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possessors. He was a very unhappy usurper ; 
be had bought up a great many proofs against 
bis title at a sacrifice ; be had agreed to all that 
bad been suggested by Matthew Quail as the 
price of an eternal silence ; he had trusted in 
the man's honour, and forgotten bis own, in 
the animal instinct to take care of bis son ; 
and now the shadows were falling upon bis 
white hairs again. 

"Is this what we have come to Ingleness 
for?" said Lord Coedstown. "flow dreadful 
it all is I What have you discovered ?" 

Lady Coedstown told him, and be listened 
with attention. 

" A chance word may have suggested a sus- 
picion to the brother — nothing more," said the 
Earl. " We must not disturb the dear boy with 
this." 

The dear boy was Lord Pounie, of whose 
feelings this aristocratic couple were careAil. 

"It is not necessary," the Countess replied; 
"but we must see Matthew Quail as soon as 
possible." 
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" Yes," said the Earl, with a perceptible shiver. 
" I should like to see him very much, indeed." 

"Wait for him here, then," said the Coun- 
tess. "He will oome presently, and take his 
seat at the end of the jetty, and stare at the 
sea for hours, like the madman that he is. I 
am sure he is mad," she muttered, confi- 
dently. 

" His brother will be with him." 

" It is a chance ; his brother may go to the 
election, or for a walk. It is worth waiting 
for." 

"I don't know that it is," said the Earl, 
musingly ; " for I don't think he would break 
his word, myself." 

" It is necessary to warn him that his bro- 
ther is suspicious of him? — that some clue 
has evidently been given by which Clement 
Quail may become a tyranny and an afi&ont to 
us for the remainder of our lives I" 

" Well, well, that may be necessary," said the 
Earl.* " I'll wait, or send a message to him. I 
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had a hope," he added, with a sigh, ^ that all 
this was over for good, and that we should 
never hear of it again. Poor George I— Jon't 
disturb his mind about it, Henrietta. He is 
very irritable, and the election seems] to trouble 
him a great deaL" 

^^ He does not like trouble — he takes after his 
father," said Lady Coedstown, bitterly ; after 
which acrid remark she rose with difficulty to 
her feet. 

The Earl offered to assist her. 

"Stay where you are, my lord — I am as 
strong as you, and I do not require any help. 
Wait for Matthew Quail." 

"I think if you ^" 

" You know that he will have no dealings 
with me, that he hates me, and that there is no 
love lost between us." 

She crossed the sands towards the staircase, 
up which she toiled slowly and painfully, like 
a woman with much discontent at her heart. 
She was in one of her worst moods — a virago 
rather than a Countess — and devoid of all the 
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grace and courtesy which should appertain to a 
title, and without which a title is valueless. A 
poor weak woman, who had for years required 
a watch upon her — one who hated most people 
whom she encountered, and to whom she was 
as naturally uncharitable as saner folk might 
have been. 

The Earl remained where she had left 
him, a disconsolate figure on the sands; but 
he followed with his eyes her ascent up the 
cliff, thinking that she took more time than 
even her infirmities warranted. Once she struck 
her hand upon the rail with so much force that 
the crazy steps shook and creaked ominously, 
and she halted on the half-way landing-stage 
to consider it, as Mr. Redbridge had done some 
days ago. The Earl wondered why she was 
thinking thus, instead of continuing her ascent ; 
and when she strangely, and even madly, 
grasped the hand-rail with both hands, and 
looked over at the beach, he rose, and shuf- 
fled towards the staircase, beset by a new 
fear. 
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" My dear I" he cried, " what is it ? What are 
you doing ?'* 

The Countess's dark face peered down at her 
husband, who was rewarded with a scowl for 
his solicitude. 

** This is not safe, my lord," she condescended 
to explain ; ''it is going fast to ruin. We shall 
have an accident, if we are not careful." 

" For heaven's sake, get ofl^ then I" 

*^ I am safe enough," and here a short little 
laugh escaped her, '' for I am a light weight. 
But we must have this looked to, as something 
terrible might happen in a moment. See, a 
woman's hands could shake it all to pieces I" 

Lady Coedstown began to shake the wooden 
structure once more with great vehemence, 
whilst her husband implored her to desist. She 
laughed again at the Earl's nervousness, but 
went up to the cliffs summit more quickly 
after her lord's protest against her excita- 
bility. He did not breathe quite freely until 
Lady Coedstown had passed into the garden, 
and closed the door behind her. 
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"FU have an alteration at once," said the 
Earl; "that door shall not be opened again. 
She's right — it isn't safe !'* 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CURIOUS AND CAUTIOUS. 



npHEY were all early risers at the villa that 
-*- moruing — each had something on his or 
her mind that stood in the way of repose after 
the sun had risen. Lady Coedstown and her 
maid had not descended to the sea-shore more 
than five minutes before Lord Pouuie came out 
upon the grass-plot, and walked up and down, 
and held sweeter communion with himself than 
he had ever held with other folk. He smoked 
a cigar during his solitary perambulations, and 
mused over his chances for Gharrington — the 
one thing on which he had set all the little 
heart that he possessed. It was here that Han- 
nah Bennett found him, after her dismissal from 
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the Countess's company. She passed by him 
towards the house, and he looked after her 
thoughtfully, as if unresolved to call her or not, 
deciding on the latter course. 

" I can't be bothered now about it," he mut- 
tered ; then he resumed his promenade, patiently 
and persistently, until the Countess of Coed- 
stown interrupted his reverie. He was surprised 
to see his mother emerge from the serpentine 
walk which led to the cliff-gate, for Lady Coed- 
stown did not rise early, as a rule. He waited 
for her to come up with him. 

** Where have you been ?" he asked, almost 
peremptorily. 

m 

" Down to the shore, George," was the reply ; 
then she held up her face to be kissed, and he 
went through the ceremony of this early greet- 
ing with knit brows. She did not notice his 
cold salute, but linked her hands upon his arm, 
and looked up with some solicitude into his 
good-lopking but good-for-nothing counten- 
ance. 

** You are not well, George ; you are harass- 
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ing yourself too much over this election busi- 
ness." 

" I never allow anything to harass me," was 
the reply. 

** And, after all, what does it matter ? At 
your father's death, you have a seat in Parlia- 
ment as your right." 

** In the Lords — oh, yes," he replied, with a 
mock disparagement in his tone, as though he 
had been as full of republican notions as Cle- 
ment Quail. 

" Ah 1 you are ambitious," said Lady Coeds- 
town, *^ and wish to make a stir in that noisy, 
vulgar Commons, and waste your health in late 
hours over the dreary debates which people 
talk about and never read. Will you succeed 
to-day r 

" It will be a desperate fight, but I shall win," 
he replied confidently. 

" You will spend more of your time in Lon- 
don than ever ?" said Lady Coedstown, with a 
sigh. 

" Yes," he said. 
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"Yon and yonr wife?" added the mother, 
snggestively. 

"Lady Pounie will not accompany me to 
London, as a rule " said her son, with a frown. 

" You expect me to take care of her I" was 
the meaning question put to him. 

" To take no care of her — to let her go her 
own way, as she pleases, and the whim seizes 
her — you know I" he said. 

" Yes, I know," said the Countess, thought- 
fully ; " but I don't think that you have con- 
sidered " 

" I am not going to consider anything about 
her this morning," said Lord Pounie, shai-ply. 
"Will you go in-doors? I am waiting for 
her." 

"Waiting for your wifel" exclaimed Lady 
Coedstown. 

" Uxorial, is it not ?" he asked ; " but this is a 
matter of busines that must be attended to, or 
I should not be here." 

"George, I think you hate her," said the 
mother, in a whisper. 
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" I know that you do," he replied. 

" It is her pwn fault," said the mother, fierce- 
ly ; " she forced herself into our family in de- 
fiance of us ; she came between your ambitions 
and hopes, dragged to your arms by that accurs- 
ed schemer, Matthew Quail." 

" You are losing your composure, Lady Co- 
edstown," said her son ; "you should not have 
visited Ingleness, but have left this place and 
her to me. You will spoil — as you have already 
spoiled — everything by your interference." 

" Do you know what you would have been 
without my interference t" said the mother, still 
more warmly. She thought a great deal of her 
boy, and had striven hard for him through life ; 
but he was of an aggravating disposition, and it 
was impossible for her to put up with his re- 
marks at all times. 

" The position is to be imagined," he said, 
coolly. " Will you go indoors now ? I see 
Lady Pounie is coming towards us." 

" The interloper 1" 

" Yes, the interloper 1" he repeated. 
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" George, if you would only trust me — ^if we 
could only act together in this I" 

" Act together in what 1" he asked, with a 
sudden expression of ctstonishment asserting 
itself. Lady Coedstown frowned at her son, 
and went her way towards the house, passing 
her daughter-in-law en rouie^ and acknowledg- 
ing her presence by the faintest and coldest 
bow. It was part of the Countess's mission to 
help to make Hesbie Pounie's position an un- 
happy one — to overweight her by much dispar- 
agement at every little turn ; and she succeeded 
tolerably well, better even than she was aware, 
because Hesbie was too proud to betray all 
the wretchedness that she felt. 

" I have kept you waiting, I am afraid," she 
said, as she advanced. 

"Have you done as I wished?" he asked, 
without any heed to her apology. 

«Yes." 

" You have written to ask your cousin Mat- 
thew, as a favour to yourself, to call here this 
momingi" 

VOL. IT. S 
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" Yes." 

" Good. I shall leave him to the full force of 
your persuasive powers ; his vote is everything 
to me, and I must have it." 

"His brother Clement will interfere," S€iid 
Hesbie. 

" Then you must interfere with his brother 
Clement," said Lord Pounie ; " you have influ- 
ence with him ; he is an old lover, and will not 
say ' No ' to you." 

" 1 cannot ask a favour of Aim." 

" Lady Pounie, if Matthew Quail record not 
his vote for me, before the poll closes this day, 
there will be a bitter quarrel between us." 

" I will do my best," she answered, coldly, 
but submissively ; " though I cannot be answer- 
able for failure." 

" I hold you answerable," he said. " If you 
thwart me in any way, I will thwart you in 
every wish that you have. In the child, for 



one. 



Lady Pounie shuddered. It was an old threat, 
which always struck home, despite much vain 
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repetition, and he knew the power of it. 

" You have been careless with Hesbie ; she 
might have been drowned only last Monday," 
he added, meaningly. 

He left her to consider this last insinuation ; 
in half an hour he was at her side again, and 
found her standing on the lawn where he had 
left her. 

'^ I am going ; I shall breakfast at Charring- 
ton," he informed her. 

It was all that was said by way of farewell- 
greeting between this ill-matched couple ; the 
husband made no further allusion to bis wishes, 
and the wife said " Good morning," and turned 
away from him. Mr. Redbridge came to bid 
her good day, also, as he was interested in the 
polling, and would have given a great deal to 
keep the new Liberal candidate out of the 
House of Commons. He departed in his turn, 
and little Hesbie, bright and rosy with the 
early morning, tripped across the grass in search 
of the mother she had already missed. The 
Earl of Coedstown, returning from his quest of 

s2 
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Matthew Quail, foand mother and child toge- 
ther, and went up and kissed them both affec- 
tionately. He was a man of many &nlt8, bnt 
he was the best of the family, and, when Hesbie 
had been introduced into the circle, he had 
been the only one who had striven to make the 
best of her. And, in striving to make the best of 
her, he had learned to love his son's wife, as well 
as to love his grandchild with all that doting 
affection of which grandchildren are often the 
recipients. He was not quite happy — ^he knew 
that he was not the Earl of Ooedstown ; and, 
though it had been a fair compact between him 
and Matthew Quail, he was scarcely content with 
the result of the bargaining. Time had done 
much to render him accustomed to it^ but time 
had brought him unpleasantly near to the End, 
and his conscience was hardly at rest, despite 
his interest in his race. 

"Where is George this morning?" he asked. 

** He has left for Charrington, with Mr. Red- 
bridge." 

'« Already 1" replied the Earl. "I ought to 
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have fleen him before he started — ^I could have 
given him most valuable advice about the elec- 
tion. He is too hasty and impetuous, and I 
understand these matters so much better than 
he." 

" He might not have followed your advice, 
after all," said Hesbie, quietly. 

" Very likely not, for poor George is a little 
obstinate at times," said the Earl. " You know 
that as well as I, my dear. But, still, he means 
well ; he has a good heart — he always had. I 
wish that I had been strong enough to take part 
in this strife, instead of idling here, Hesbie ; but 
I am worn out, and all my energy has left me." 

He looked at the grass-plot, as if he expected 
to find a little of it lying about somewhere, 
sighed, stroked thq curls of his grandchild, 
glanced askance at his daughter-in-law, and 
then said, with a faint cough — 

'* I sent a message to the Lobster Inn this 
morning ; to your cousin Matthew." 

" A message," said Hesbie ; " for what rea- 
son I" 
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" I wished to have a little talk with him — a 
mere chat, in fact ; but he informed my mes- 
senger that he was coming this morning to see 
you, and that he would do himself the honour 
to wait upon me then. Does he visit here very 
often r 

*' He has never been before. It is your son'a 
wish that he should come, my lord." 

" That's strange." 

"Matthew is too proud to visit us, I think," 
said Lady Pounie. 

"But you are friends, I hope." 

" Oh, yes I the best of friends. When we are 
at Ingleness, we meet occasionally on the sands 
or cliffs, and I find him always kind." 

" I like the other one best," said the little girl. 

Both the Earl and his daughter-in-law started 
at this interpolation, and the mother said — 

" Cousin Clement saved her life, and Hesbie's 
gratitude has not died out yet." 

Little Hesbie volunteered her own explana- 
tion. 

" Matthew Quail always looks «o, grandpapa," 
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and here the child knit her brows; ^'but the 
other one— oh, he latighB at everything, and 
makes fun ! He calls me Tabby." 

" That is a very great liberty," said the Earl, 
with jirach decision. " I don't like that." He 
paused, and added, with a sigh : '' Ah I a man 
who takes life lightly is a man to be envied. 
And this Clement Quail is not suspicious, then ?" 

"Suspicious of what?" 

"Nothing, my dear — ^nothing," replied the 
Earl, with alacrity. " Ahem 1 is it a secret from 
me why your cousin is asked to the villa to- 
day!" 

" It is no secret, my lord. I am commanded 
to ask Mr. Quail for his vote." 

Earl Coedstown brightened up on the instant. 

" Yes ; of course. I had forgotten that he had 
a vote for Charrington. To be sure ; that's well 
— that's right.*^ 

" May I ask if your meeting with him to-day 
relates to the same subject ?" said Lady Pounie, 
in her turn. 

The Earl looked down again at the gras». 
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" Yes — the election," he muttered. 

It was hard to tell a lie ; but he told it as well 
as he could, although Hesbie Pounie did not be- 
lieve him. When his grandchild had strolled, 
away, and they were proceeding towards the 
house, he glanced askance at her again, and said, 
in a low tone : 

'^ May I ask another question, Hesbie V^ 

" If you will-if you wish," she answered, in 
a tone that implied her cognisance of what that 
question would be. 

" I wished to ask if you are happier at Ingle- 
ness than at Atherby Court?" 

"No." 

" I am sorry — ^I am very sorry," he repeated ; 
" for here, with you two together, I had a hope 
that my son George would b o " 

He paused for the proper word, and Lady 
Pounie offered one which he did not reject. 

" Kinder I" she said. 

" Kinder," he continued ; " for, after all, he is 
a well-meaning young man. Apart from us — 
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with you all to himself— I have fancied that you 
and he " 

He paused, finding it a difficult subject to con- 
tinue, and Hesbie said, as though he had fully 
explained himself: 

" Fancying that^ why did you and Lady Coeds- 
town come here ?" 

"My dear," he added, in a whisper, "she 
would come. You know her, and her decision 
of character. She means well, too, of course ; 
but she is eccentric in her way of showing it." 

" Yes — very." 

«< My son Qeorge takes after her ; but, then, 
George is younger, and more susceptible ; and, 
though I have not been able to shut my eyes to 
little ebullitions of temper on his part " 

'^ That was impossible," said Hesbie. 

" Still I thought," he continued, " that time 
would work a great change for the better, Hesbie. 
Has it I" 

He touched her hand, and she pressed it grate- 
fully. 

"Not yet," she answered, softly; "but you 
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mnst think do more of me, my lord. Yon are 
aware how he resents all interference in my 
favonr, and how all friendly interest evinced 
turns npon me, and against me T" 

** It will all come right in time," said the Earl, 
assnringly. 

With this they parted : but he returned tiO her, 
and said : 

*«My dear, I have the key of that gate in Uie 
cli£^ if Oeorge should ask any questions con- 
oeniing it I am going to make great altera- 
tions immediately, and before any accident 
happens — brick up the gateway, and remove the 
staircase outside." 

"I am glad," was Hesbie's reply. "I have 
always been afraid of that descent to the shore; 
but my lord objected to any alteration." 

*' I take the responsibility of this alteration 
entirely upon myself," said the Earl, loftily; 
" you can refer my son to me, if he says any- 
thing about it. No one passes through that gate 
again." 
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He was a man without a great deal of mind 
of his own ; but he had made np all that he had 
on that one point. The Countess had chilled 
his marrow that morning by her eccentricities, 
and he had taken time by the forelock, and 
shown more promptitude than it was his natural 
habit to do. He locked the key in his desk, 
and told the Countess triumphantly what he had 
done. 

** That is one danger less in Ingleness,'' said 
Lady Coedstown. " And now, have yon seen 
Matthew Quail!" 

" Not yet He will be with us shortly." 

" Why did you ask him to this place t" cried 
the Countess ; " to arouse still farther the suspi- 
cions of his brother t" 

'* I have not asked him. Lady Pounie is to 
see him about his vote." 

" If I had been George, I would have died 
rather than have set my wife to ask a favour of 
him I" cried the Countess. 

'^ I would be glad to see a better feeling be- 
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tween my son and these Quails,'' said the Earl, 

meditatively. 
^ Ton have no spirit — ^jon never had any." 
** Perhaps I am as well without it," the Ear] 

remaiiced drily. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



WAITING FOR MY LORD. 



TITATTHEW QUAIL had not been able to 
-*^ disgnise from his brother that he had 
received two notes that morning. They were 
at breakfast when the letters arrived, and Mat- 
thew opened, in the first instance, and in his 
usaal absent manner, the missive which the 
Earl of Coedstown, tired of waiting on the 
sands, had hurriedly scratched off for him in 
lead-pencil. 

"No bad news, I hope?" said Clement in- 
quisitively. 

" No," replied Mat. " I am asked to call at 
the villa this morning." 

" Who asks you f " Clement inquired. 
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It was a leading question, to whioh Mat 
wonld have preferred no reply ; but he saidj: 

"Lord Coedstown.** 

•* Good old boy that,** said Clement, " Does 
he state his business T" 

"Something about the election^ doubtless," 
said Matthew. " I shall not go to him." 

" What— offend a live Earl I " said Qement, 
with an affectation of horror on his oountenance. 
" You will never behave so rudely as that, 
after the heaps of money that have been spent 
on your education. See what Lady Pounie 
says." 

Matthew moved uneasily in his chair, as he 
took up his second letter. 

" How did you know this was from Hesbie ?" 

" She used to write frequently to me, Mat. 
She was fond of writing — I wasn't. Her hand- 
writing is tolerably familiar to me." 

" I beg pardon — I " 

" Don't apologize I" cried Clement, laughing. 
" I am better than I was, and my feelings are 
not hurt in the least." 
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*' I am glad of that. You don't think any- 
thing more of her 1 You have done her jiistice» 
and you do not brood upon all the past mis- 
takes f 

" Not a bit. My romantic fits never last more 
than half-an-hour. What does Hesbie say ?" 

Matthew opened the letter nervously, read it, 
and replied to his brother's question : 

" She asks me to the villa too." 

" What a grand rush of invitations 1" cried 
Clement. ** But you'll not go t" 

'* Yes — I will go now. She wishes it — some- 
thing has happened, perhaps. She puts it as an 
especial favour to herself." 

" I hope you will not be talked into voting 
for Lord Pounie," said Clement, seriously. 
" You are better out of this election business." 

Before Matthew could reply, the stout 
waitress of the Lobster Inn entered the room. 

" If you please, my lord's man is waiting for 



an answer." 



Matthew gave the answer of which the 
reader is aware, and then resumed his break- 
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fast. He was thoaghtfiil afterwards, and C9e- 
ment did not distract his meditations, bat 
watched him fortivelj. When Matthew was 
ready to depart, Clement rose also. 

*' Where shall I find yon when I return ?" 
Mat asked. 

** At yonr elbow, as Faust found the devil," 
said CSement. 

^ That's a grim comparison, C9em. What do 
yon mean by it f ' 

^* That I feel in a devilish odd hnmoor !" cried 
Clement ; *^and that I am going with yon." 

** With me 1" 

'< Ton talk to the old Earl, whilst I talk to 
Consin Hesbie, and tell her I didn't mean good- 
bye when I said so ; when it's Consin Hesbie's 
tnm to talk to yon, Fll set-to partners with that 
drivelling nobleman on whom yon condescend 
to wait." 

*«Bnt " 

*^ But I'm not asked. Ah ! that's exactly the 
reason why I'm going — ^to show that I do not 
feel the slight in the least." 
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" Is it not likely that you will give pain to 
Heebie by accompanying me ?" 

^' She and I are friends. Mat, and can look 
each other in the face without flinching." 

Matthew Quail did not attempt any further 
parley with Clement, and the brothers went 
along the high-road to the villa. Mat was sorry 
that he was not alone ; but it was for Clement's 
sake only — the reminiscence of one strange out- 
burst of passion dwelling with him still, despite 
the after-apology for much extravagance. He 
had better have kept away from Cousin Heebie, 
now that all was peace between them, as he 
had wished ; for peace had brought to him un- 
rest. 

They entered the house by the front-door — 
by way of a change, Clement thought — and the 
servant, who had received his instructions, 
ushered them into a little study, where were 
many books and papers. Matthew sat down, 
like a man tired with his walk ; but Clement 
pBered around him carefully, and finally walked 
across to the mantelpiece, leaned his elbows 

VOL. II. T 
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thereon, and stared intently at the miniatures 
on the walls. Matthew observed his brother's 
new interest at last. 

** What have yon there I" he asked. 

" Some paintings on ivory of former Coeds- 
towns, I imagine," said he, ^^and an odd lot 
they are. They painted well in old days ; but; 
great heaven, how they dressed ! Look at this 
old prig's shirt-collar." 

"You must allow for &shion changing, 
Clem." 

"Exactly. To our children, and our chil- 
dren's children, we shall look Guy Fawkeses 
enough, if we leave our miniatures behind us as 
heirlooms," was the reply. " But then we shan't 
go in for paintings on ivory or copper, not 
being Earls of Coedstown, or likely to be — eh, 
old boy?" 

Matthew was glad that Clement had not 
looked round at him — the remark was strange, 
and, in its chance flight, had struck home 
deeply. Was it chance? He could almost 
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imagine that it was not ; and yet Clement had 
left off nursing his chin with both hands, and 
was taking up and inspecting the vases on the 
mantelpiece, after that odd way of examining 
objects that were strange to him, which we 
have noticed more then once. He was even 
whistling softly to himself and Matthew felt re- 
lieved, though they were two or three bars of 
the "Miserere" in which Clement was in- 
dulging. 

" I cannot say that it is quite the thing to take 
all the ornaments off the mantelpiece, Clem," 
said Matthew suggestively. 

" They might fancy we were after pocketing 
a few of them," replied Clement ; " but — 

* Let them fancy. What care I ? 
The Lord of Coedstown I defy !' " 

" That's a misquotation, with a vengeance 1" 
said Matthew. 

" Yes ; it's a parody on the motto to your last 
book — I read the title-page of that, but I couldn't 
get any further. This miniature puzzles me 

T 2 
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very much." he added. " Excuse my bad be- 
haviour, Mat, but I am going to take the liberty 
of throwing a little more light upon it." 

He unhooked the miniature from the wall, and 
walked to the window with it, whistling to him- 
self again. On the back of the case was gum- 
med a cutting from ** The British Imperial 
Calendar," and this he read with interest. 

^^ HeirHippaTenty Matthew dement^ Viscount 
Pounie^ eldest son of Mattliew George Pounie^ 
Earl of CoedstownJ* 

This was the heir-apparent who was killed in 
the hunting-field, before the last Earl's death, 
and who was succeeded in due course by his 
brother George, now Earl of Coedstown. This 
was the son of the man with the shirt-collar, 
whom Clement had called a prig — ^his own fa- 
ther, perhaps I 

Clement was studying the miniature, and 
Matthew had grown watchful of him, when the 
door opened, and Lord Coedstown shuffled into 
the room, and looked from one to another of the 
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brothers. When he caught sight of the minia- 
ture in Clement's hands, he felt that a year or 
two had been suddenly added to his life. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



BETTER FRIENDS. 



CL£MENT QUAIL was the first to speak. 
^ Good mommg, my lord. I am admiring 
this little miniature ; it is exquisitely painted." 

** Yes. But I — ^I — sent for your brother, that 
he " 

^ Here he is, my lord. Being in charge of 
my brother at present, you will, I trust, excuse 
the liberty that I have taken in accompanying 
him. Pray don't mind me in the least," said 
Clement, turning to the window, and once more 
appearing to be lost in admiration of the por- 
trait of the Earl's late brother. 

Matthew had risen, and bowed gravely to the 
Earl ; but his glance wandered more than once 
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towards Clement, and to the portrait in his 
hand. It was all strange and incomprehensible ; 
but it was mere chance, he hoped. Who was 
to breathe one word of the past to Clement 
Quail, of all men ? 

" You are a painter, perhaps f said the Earl, 
striving to conceal his embarrassment. 

*' N — no. I draw a little. I can scarcely say 
that I paint." 

Matthew looked at his brother again. He 
had never seen a pencil or brush in Clement's 
hand in his Kfe. 

''And this is a capital little study," said 
Clement. " If I might be allowed to make a 
copy of it, my lord, it would be a favour con- 
ceded, for which I should ever afterwards feel 
grateful." 

There was a long pause ; then the Earl said : 

"It is an odd fancy, Mr. Quail; but I can 
hardly accede to your request on the spur of the 
moment. Lady Coedstown attaches great im- 
portance to those miniatures ; but if she has no 
objection, why " 
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" Exactly. Thank yon. Shonld Lady Coed- 
stown express any objection to my request, you 
may rely upon my returning this immediately." 

And to Lord Coedstown's astonishment, Cle- 
ment put the miniature into the breast-pocket 
of his coat, and looked so steadily and firmly at 
the nobleman that the Earl flinched and turned 
away. Surely there was a new and strange 
defiance in the dark eyes of that objectionable 
young man. 

Matthew, amazed also at his brother's man- 
ner, crossed to him, as if to reason with him on 
his exceedingly unceremonious behaviour, when 
Clement said-*- 

"You are keeping my lord waiting, Mat. 
If it is any business of particular importance, I 
will withdraw." 

"No, no," said the Earl. "Pray remain. 
You will excuse us for a moment. Mr. Quail, 
will you please to follow me?" he added to Mat- 
thew. 

He led the way, with steps that faltered more 
than ever, to the drawing-room of the villa, and 
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the door was closed on Clement Quail, who im- 
mediately took the portrait from his pocket, and 
set himself again to study it. It was a fascina- 
tion which, to one who was no great lover of 
art, was certainly remarkable. He sat down, 
took his head between his hands, as a school- 
boy might have done over a tough problem in 
his Euclid, and pored over the portrait of a cer- 
tain Viscount Pounie who had not lived long 
enough to become Earl of Coedstown. His 
face had grown grave and dark, and there was 
a deep furrow between his eyes, that was new. 
Fanny Redbridge, entering shortly after- 
wards, was astonished to find Clement seated 
at the table, so deep in the inspection of a 
miniature that her appearance in the room failed 
to attract his notice. She hesitated, made a 
backward step to the door by which she had 
entered, paused, returned, and then, with true 
maidenly curiosity, looked over his shoulder 
at the portrait. As her shadow came between 
the window-light and him, he turned round 
quickly. 
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^ Miss Bedhridge F he exclaimed. 

** Here again 1^ she said, ahnost sharply. *^ I 
thought that you had bidden us both good- 
bye?" 

^ Both you and Lady Pounie, do I understand 
you to mean ?" he asked. 

"Yes." 

" Perhaps I did ; but then, I never mean ex- 
actly what I say," said Clement. 

** Very few men or women do, in these days," 
was the rejoinder. 

The tone and manner reminded Clement of 
that which had already perplexed him, and he 
let his own strange thoughts and new suspicions 
drift away from him, and re-asserted his old 
claim to frankness. Pushing the miniature 
aside, he said : 

"In what way have I been unfortunate 
enough to offend you. Miss Redbridge 1" 

Fanny coloured, and looked down. 

" I am not offended," she answered. " It would 
be a liberty in me to take offence at any action 
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of your own, or for you to think that I should 

do BO." 

" Ye-es," he said, as if only half convinced 
and half satisfied by her reply ; " I suppose so. 
But you are not exactly the same towards me, 
for all that." 

« It is fancy." 

" And none of us are the same as we were. 
What a little changes and remodels us, and 
sets us dreaming wildly 1" 

" Have you been dreaming wildly I" 

" Yes ; I have." 

She could have told him that she knew that 
already, and that hers had been a superfluous 
question in order to secure a response ; but it 
would have led to more questions of his own, 
which it would have been difficult to parry. 
She did not even reply to his last confession, 
but maintained her new demeanour, and was 
already prepared to get from the room as soon 
as possible. She thought she was sorry that 
she had seen him again ; but she was not quite 
certain, any more than she was certain that she 
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was not offended with him, for all her denial of 
his imputation. He believed her surely, for he 
said : 

" I am glad that you are not offended, Miss^ 
Redbridge, for I don't possess many friends, and 
you are one of the last that are left. If I may 
even venture te call you a friend, after all that 
you have implied." 

*' What have I implied f " 

" That there cannot by any possibility arise a 
cause for offence or defence between us, — ^and 
that means perfect indifference, I take it." 

" You have no right to think that," she said, 
in a lower tone. 

" Yes, I have," he replied. •' I have no right 
to assume upon a past relationship, when yon 
were a child, and 1 was in your father's service. 
You are right to set me in my place when I 
become obtrusive, and remind me of my new 
position." 

" Do you think that I would remind you o£ 
that I" she asked earnestly. 

He laughed. 
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" You have done so already," he said. 

" Then I am very sorry," she answered, with 
a quickness that surprised and amused him, for 
it was like the Fanny Redbridge whom he had 
teased and jested with in her girlhood and 
gawkyhood; "it was not intended, and you have 
done me a great injustice, Clement." 

She had called him Clement when she was a 
child, and he understood why that name was 
given him again, and he did not presume upon 
it. 

" There 1 reproach me. I deserve it," he 
cried ; " but do not, I beg of you, apologise when 
an apology is unnecesary." 

•* How have I reminded you that your posi- 
tion is changed ? " said Fanny Redbridge, still 
clinging to the subject, and still uneasy con- 
cerning it ; ** how did I know of your position 
till we met last week at Charrington ? Do you 
think that I forget the old days when you were 
my father's right hand — when you stood by 
him when the ship was sinking — when you were 
so much his friend that I was at first jealous of 
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his loTe for yon, and then looked op to yon as a 
brother, on whom I relied in the great miafor- 
tnne which had come to ns f " 

She broke down here, and another snrprise 
came to Clement as her small white hands went 
up tremblingly to her £ice. She had been al- 
ways so self-possessed, so nndemonstrative, and 
yet so shrewd a girl that he had only once in 
his life seen her like this, and that was on the 
day the remininiscence of which had mastered 
her. He was by her side on the instant, and 
drawing her hands &om her tear-dimmed eyes. 
She looked prettier in her tears than he had 
ever noticed before. 

" There I you must not cry, Fanny, or think 
anything of this," Clement said, with much 
solicitude. ** It was my own blundering stupid- 
ity that alluded to it, and my pride which made 
slights out of nothing. You are a lady, Mr. 
Redbridge's niece, and I am a poor man out of 
work, and misconceptions must follow, unless 
people are more careful than we are likely to be. 
Upon my word, I wish you would leave off!" he 
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cried. " If anybody should come in, they would 
think we had been fighting." 

She smiled, and brushed her tears away. 

" Mr. Quail, I was offended with you," she 
said, suddenly, " and it was a very wicked false- 
hood of mine to deny it." 

" And you were offended ^vith me again for 
saying that you had been offended ?" he added, 
laughing. 

" A little, perhaps." 

" And the first offence — what was that ?" he 
asked. " Pray sit down, and let us reason the 
matter out. I am waiting for my brother and 
Lord Coedstown ; and afterwards there is Lady 
Pounie to take up a great deal of Mat's time. 
Don't run away. A friend to talk to me in this 
dreary house will be a charity indeed." 

She appeared to hesitate. 

*'You are going away to-morrow morning, 
your uncle tells me — going to Germany — and 
we are not likely to meet again, as I remain 
with my brother for good ?" 

"You remain here!" she cried; "and for good?" 
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" Yes. Sit down, and I will tell you all about 
it," Clement replied. 

Fanny complied at last. She had been nervous 
and embarrassed ; but a woman's curiosity is a 
strong motive force. She had been afraid of a 
a Ute-Kir'tite with Clement Quail — she hardly knew 
why. But when she was facing him, when she 
remembered everything, she was glad, and her 
composure came back by degrees to her, as to 
the well-bred lady that she was. Clement 
glanced at the miniature again, but with a 
strange far-off interest, as though he had set it 
aside for the nonce. There was less of gloom, 
or thought, or pain upon his face as he looked 
at Fanny Redbridge attentively. She wonder- 
ed herself what he was thinking about for so 
long a time, and why he did not speak to 
her. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



FANNY. 



/^LEMENT had a much deeper motive in his 
^ mind for detaining Fanny Redbridge than 
the desire to inform her of his reasons for re- 
maining at Ingleness. The information was 
scanty when it came. 

"I am not quite satisfied with Matthew's 
health. I have grown anxious concerning it, 
and doubtful if I have not left him already too 
xrmdi alone, in my selfishness," he said. " Hence, 
until he is better, I shall not leave him again." 

'* You will stay in Ingleness ?" 

" So long as he stays. I hope it will not be 
for a very long time." 

" I am glad to hear you say that," said Fanny, 
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quickly — ^too quickly, for she reddened and en- 
deavoured to explain, when he regarded her in- 
terrogatively, as it were ; " for Ingleness is not 
a place for you to remain in all your life. It is 
dull ; yours is an energetic nature." 

** It was once,'' he said ; " but I have retired 
from business, and intend to spcmge on my bro- 
ther. He tells me that he has money enough to 
keep us both, and hence I throw up my clerk- 
ship at the Comet with the utmost alacrity." 

Fanny shook her head at his explanation. 

**Tou will persuade your brother to leave 
Ingleness ?" she asked ; and again he surveyed 
her with that odd, inquiring glance which sought 
to read the motive for her questioning. 

" My brother Matthew appears ostensibly to 
be a docile, easy-going, dreamy, tractable youth;" 
said Clem, " but of all the pig-headed, inflexible 
beings whom I have run against in life, he is 
the worst. For years I have been worrying him 
to make his life mine ; the result being a failure, 
I make my life his. He has got the better of me, 
and tired me out at last." 
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" You seldom own to failure." 

** Perhaps this is hardly a failure after all ; I 
term it a fraternal duty, and so console myself 
for doubling my brother's household expenses. 
He will be glad of my company — at least, I hope 
that he will; and if we remain in Ingleness, why, I 
shall grow content with it. I have great friends 
who are anxious to cultivate my acquaintance, 
you know ; and Hesbie — I beg her pardon, Lady 
Pounie — ^is a favourite cousin of mine." 

" Yes," said Fanny. 

She was unaware that he was looking at her 
very attentively whilst he was speaking. 

" You can remember that I left London to get 
married to her," he continued. ** I came from 
China, talked business with your father, told 
him of my intentions to go down to West 
Atherby and launch myself into matrimony, re- 
ceived his congratulations, answered all your 
curious questions as to what she was like — you 
were a most inquisitive girl for sixteen — and 
went away to discover that a real Viscount had 
made love to her in my absence, and cut me 
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out completely. Still she remains the &votirite 
cousin, and I am glad to see her as often as I 
can, and to make excuses for seeing her, even 
— ^like those love-lorn young men who wear 
their back hair very long." 

*' Are you taking me into your confidence, or 
laughing at me ?" Fanny asked, with a &int 
exhibition of resistance to his method of ex- 
planation. 

" I never laugh at a lady, and I — ^never place 
confidence in her," he added, lightly. 

^ That is an honest but an uncomplimentary 
avowal." 

« I don't attempt to diBguise anything from a 
friend — ^and I call you my friend, by the new 
permission granted with your tears — and, there- 
fore, I own that I am deeply interested in my 
cousin Hesbie, and that her unbappiness — ^for 
she is unhappy — distresses me." 

" It should not concern you." 

*' I don't know that," said Clement, doubt- 
fully, and*again he critically regarded her as 
she sat with head averted from him. *^Her 
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marriage does not destroy the relationship be- 
tween us ; she is my first cousin, and the past 
seems to have come closer to me since I have been 
in this place. I am not likely to fall in love 
with her again — pray, do me that justice in your 
thoughts, Miss Redbridge — but I shall be very 
sorry when the Pounies leave." 

" And yet you bade her farewell yesterday." 

•' It is my unfortunate mission to be continu- 
ally saying good-bye for ever to people whom 
I run against the next morning. It is a little 
vexatious and frivolous, but I cannot help it. 
I bid you a long farewell to-day or to-morrow, 
but we shall be turning another corner of our 
lives, and shaking hands again, one morning, 
according to my rule." 

•'AH rules have an exception," she said, 
sadly. Then she added, with greater anima- 
tion : ** You are an honourable man, and there 
is not a bad thought in your heart ; but, oh," 
she added, very quickly, " is it well or right to 
come here as you do ?" 

" Why, I have only been once before 1" 
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"It was onoe too many, for you were not 
yourself that day. I saw that you were giving 
way, if only a little — that you were wild, un- 
settled, acting unlike — unlike ^" 

As she paused for a word, he completed her 
sentence : 

*' Unlike a gentleman 1" 

"Oh, no! I didn't mean that," she cried; 
" but unlike Clement Quail." 

" Who could not be a gentleman if he tried 1 
And you were offended with me, or angry with 
me, for my behaviour on that occasion!" he 
asked. "Ah, I have caught you, then, and 
found out the reason of your coldness. I was 
afraid it was because I had refused Lord Pou- 
nie's handsome offer, and allowed your uncle 
to go out of his way to no purpose.'* 

" I was angry with you — scarcely offended — 
because you seemed to become a different man. 
You were agitated — altogether strange. Your 
manner was calculated to leave a bad impression 
with your cousin — to lower yourself and your 
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dignity in her eyes, if she were a good woman 
—and she is." 

" I know she is now," said Clement, in reply, 
"but I had only awakened to the discovery 
that day. I had misjudged her for years, and 
I was there to acknowledge my cruel error. 
Could I do less than that f 

"I think it would have been better un- 
acknowledged, for Lady Pounie is not strong ; 
and even for you to talk of the past seems 
wrong to me. I could trust either of you ; but 
there are people here who would believe the 
worst too readily." 

" Are you Lady Pounie's friend I" 

" I think so." 

"You like her?" 

*• Yes." 

" You pity her ?" 

She did not reply until he had asked her the 
question a second time. 

" Yes," she said, then. 

" And you are her confidante f " 

« No." 
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" You are just the woman in whom Heebie 
would be likely to confide. If she should——" 

" 1 am going away to morrow." 

^' If she should ask yoa to stop, try and remain 
as her friend — the only friend she has — and I 
will never see her again, to render her and my- 
self unhappy V 

The door opened, and Hannah Bennett en- 
tered. 

"My Lady Coedstown's oompliments, and 
she will feel obliged by Mr. Quail not disturbing 
the family miniatures," she said, to Clement. 

" Very good, Hannah ; my compliments to the 
Countess," said Clement, •* and the Right Hon- 
ourable Matthew Clement Pounie is hanging in 
his place again." 

He hung the portrait on the gilt-headed nail 
from which he had removed it, and then said, as 
Hannah withdrew : 

" I thought that I should receive a message 
of that kind. In fact, it has been my business 
to fish for it. You used to draw very well. 
Miss Redbridge — do you practise now f " 
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. " Yes, now and then." 

" Will you make a sketch of that face for me, 
while I take a little stroll in the garden f I 
have a fancy for it-a strong fancy." 

Before she could answer him he had gone, 
and she was left alone to marvel at this new 

eccentricity. She did not think of objecting to 

« 

it— on the contrary, she was as obedient as 
though Clement Quail's commands were law to 
her. She was pleased that he had remembered 
one small accomplishment in which she had 
shown herself above mediocrity; and she set 
about her task with a smile upon her pale little 
face that rendered it singularly interesting. 

Fanny Bedbridge was a quick as well as a 
good copyist, and she stood by the mantelpiece 
and sketched the miniature rapidly and correct- 
ly, wondering what Clement wanted with it, 
meanwhile. 

She had nearly finished her task when Mat- 
thew entered, looked round for his brother, and 
saw Fanny Redbridge for the first time in his 
life. Lord and Lady Coedstown had followed 
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him into the room, and Miss Bedbridge panged 
in her task at this sndden influx of visitors. 

** I beg yonr pardon," said Matthew, bowing 
formally ; " but 1 thought my brother was here." 

" He is in the garden." 

"My dear young lady," said the Earl, ad- 
vancing towards her, " may I ask what you are 
doing!" 

" Copying this miniature to oblige a friend of 
mine, my lord. I hope that I have your per- 
mission ?" 

" To oblige Mr. Clement Quail V* asked the 
Countess, tartly; ^^ that is the . friend to whom 
you allude, I presume ?" 

" Yes, Lady Coedstown, it is." 

Fanny Redbridge had not experienced any 
very great amount of courtesy from the hands 
of the Countess, whose odd manners had amus- 
ed rather than irritated her. But she felt some- 
what nettled in this instance, and replied with 
a calm decisiveness which intimated that she 
was on defence. 

"I repeat once more that I object to the 
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miniature being copied," said the CounteBs ; 
" pray, tell your friend this. Miss Redbridge, and 
oblige me." 

She took the portrait from the wall, at the 
same time as Miss Redbridge closed her note- 
book, and moved away. 

" As you please, Lady Coedstown," she said. 

She left the room, her heart fluttering a little 
with indignation ; and the Countess turned to 
Matthew, her eyes blazing with the fury that 
she had suppressed till then. 

"Do you deny it now?" she cried, passion- 
ately. " Do you dare to maintain still that you 
have not given your brother a hint of that story 
by which you have imposed upon us?" 

** My dear Henrietta," cried the Earl, anxious 
to be peace-maker, *• pray do not excite your- 
self I" 

Matthew passed his thin hand over his fore- 
head in an absent manner. 

" I still maintjtin, Lady -JBoedstown, that my 
brother has not heard a word from me," he 
said. 
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**I do not believe youT she cried. **Why 
this interest in the portrait, following upon the 
remarks he made this morning V* 

** I cannot gness," said Matthew ; ** it may be 
chance — coincidence — ^fiatte. When I know more, 
I will tell you." 

** Will you find out all that he knows — all that 
we have to expect from one whom this story, 
even if it were true, does not affect in any way ?" 
said the Earl. 

•* Not till my death," mused Matthew ; " and 
it is that thought which tortures me with the 
consciousness of what a robber I am — of what 
he will think of me some day." 

" Will you find out all that he knows, my lord 
says ?" cried the Countess, impatiently. 

" I will try," said Matthew, wearily. 

He went away from the Earl and his wife, 
and walked slowly, and much after the manner 
that he had walked in his sleep, down the room 
and along the corridor towards the garden. 

"I think we are safe," muttered the Earl. 
'* I am sure that nothing can be done by Cle^ 
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ment Quail, even if he guess at the truth. I — 
I hope you will not excite yourself further about 
this, Henrietta." 

" We are not safe while that wretched dream- 
er lives. I pray to heaven that he may die 
soon 1" she answered. " That is our boy's only 
chance." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CLEMENT QUAIL STABTS AFTER HIS BROTHER. 

TTTHEN Fanny Bedbridge had entered the 
" ' garden and rejoined Clement, who was 
padng the lawn with his hands behind him, she 
tendered the sketch to him. 

'^ It is nearly finished ; and now, may I ask 
what nse it is to yon ?^ she inqnired. " Yon 
know that 1 am cnrions, and will excuse my 
weakness.^ 

He langhed as he took the sketdi firom her, 
and examined it. 

^ Upon my word, it's not the least use in the 
world,** he said. ^ Ton did not complete the 
shading, I see.** 

" I was interrupted,'* she replied. 
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" By the Countess, who flew into a" passion, 
and took the miniature away ?" he asked. 

'' Who told you that 1" * 

" No one told me — I guessed it. And now, 
having stirred up the hive, and done all the 
mischief that I can, there's an end of it for the 
time," he said. " Presently I shall set to work 
again — for Mat's sake, not for my own. So far 
as my experiments have gone, I am perfectly 
satisfied with the result." 

" You do not think so lightly of this — what- 
ever it may be — as you would have me believe," 
said Fanny, regarding him thoughtfully. 

" You are right," he added ; " 1 do not. When 
1 give your father a paper to-night, you will 
guess why it is necessary to play the hypocrite. 
I empower him, after you have left here, to take 
you into his confidence and mine." 

" I thought you never placed confidence in a 
woman ?" she said, archly. 

" Oh, but you're only a bit of a girl 1" he re- 
plied; and they were laughing together, and 
looking very unlike conspirators against the 
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peace of the Coedstowna, when Lady Pounie 
and Matthew came towards them. 

Hat had met his cousin Heshie in the corri- 
dor, and they had walked together into the 
garden. Lady Ponniewas'looldng very pale that 
morning, Clement thonght, as he shook hands 
with her. 

^ Yon did not expect me, consin ; bot I wiU 
ask yon to forgive the intrusion, which I hope 
and think is really the last." 

She coloured, remembering in how strange a 
way he had taken his &rewell of her, and re- 
plied — 

^* It is no intrusion, Clement." She hastened 
to get away from the snbject by adding : •* 1 
have been endeavouring to persuade yonr 
brother to go to Charrington this morning, and 
record his vote for Lord Pounie. It is a long 
distance ; but I am sure my husband will ap- 
preciate the fitvour very highly." 

*^ Votes are scarce, and worth a deal of 
money," said Clement, ^ What will his lordship 
give for Matthew's, I wonder?" 
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Lady Pounie's lip quivered, and Clement ana- 
thematized his own stupid and hasty tongue. 
Why could he not behave like other men, and 
say less bitter things f 

** Matthew is not hard to persuade," added 
Clement. 

" No," replied Matthew ; ** but I have taken a 
few moments for consideration." 

" I would not have taken a second myself," 
said his brother. 

He meant in making up his mind not to vote 
for Lord Pounie; but no one understood his 
satire this time — ^he disguised it admirably. 

'* I have known politics make enemies before 
this," said Matthew; "and I would have pre- 
ferred not to go to Charrington. You don't care 
how I vote, Clem?" he inquired doubtfully. 

*• I should like you to vote according to your 
principles, if you have any, as you are polite 
enough to ask me," said Clement, lightly. " I 
think I heard you say once, when you were a 
little boy, that ypu were disposed to be Con- 
servative." 

VOL. II. X 
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** Very well^" said Matthew, trying to smile, 
and fidling miserably in the effort. ** I will go, 
Hesbie, if yon wish it." 

** I wish it — ^for his sake." 

^ Ton will be glad to see your husband in Par- 
liament!" 

" Yes — ^very glad." 

Because she would see less of him at home, 
dement thought, tmcharitably ; bat he did not 
interrnpt the dialogue by any expression of his 
opinions. He strolled away with Fanny Bed- 
bridge, and left Hesbie talking to his brother ; 
but the conversation was not sustained at any 
length, as Matthew came towards them very 
soon. 

'* I am going now." 

** Shall I come with youf" asked Clement. 

^ I would prefer that you did not," said Mat- 
thew, with a nervous glance in his direction. 
^ I want time to myself — ^time to think a great 
deal^ for I am much perplexed, Qem." 

^*I am sorry for it," answered Clement, as 
they moved aside together, and Fanny Bed- 
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bridge rejoined Lady Potinie ; " and if I am the 
oanse, think no more of it/' 

"Yon are the canse/' answered Matthew; 
" for yon hare acted strangely, and they blame 
me. 

" The Coedstowns blame you t" 

« Yes/' 

«• By what right !" 

" Don't afik me any qnestions/' Mat pleaded. 
" Give me time to think, I say again." 

** AU right," said Clement, with alacrity ; ** any 
amount of time that you wish. And now, for 
heaven's sake, don't worry yourself about me, or 
these Coedstowns, or Hesbie, or anybody. What 
happens, or what may happen at any time here- 
after, will make no difference between us. 
That you acted for the best, I shall always be- 
lieve." 

Mat looked down, and clasped his hands. 

" Will you tell me what you know f 

" My dear old boy, I don't know anything. 
Now be off, vote for the wrong side, and bring 
in the humbug over the head of the honest man, 
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if yon can, for that's yonr new mission. When 
you come back to-night ^You will return to- 
night !" 

" Yes." 

" I will tell you my suspicions, if you ask me. 
But, then, Mat, it must be confidenoe for confi- 
dence — ^not a lop-sided affidr. Good morning I 
I shall see you home before dark." 

" Yes." 

Matthew went away somewhat relieved iii 
mind, for Clement had confessed that he did not 
know anything, and that they were only sus- 
picions by which his conduct had been actuated. 
Clement did not remain long after his brother's 
departure; there was a restraint upon Lady 
Pounie, and the visit was hardly a success. He 
bade them good day, in a polite and natural 
way, and said no more about parting for ever, 
though it was possible now, so &r. as Lady 
Pounie was concerned. His brother had lately 
expressed a wish to leave Ingleness with him, 
and he should be glad to accompany him &r 
away from this — far away from all the mystery 
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and misery which hemmed these Ceodstowns 
in like a ring-fence. 

His last parting was with Fanny Bedbridge. 
Consin Hesbie had left them together, and as 
he shook hands with the barrister's niece, they 
both looked after Lady Pounie. 

**So it is better to stay awayt" he said. 
** You are still of that opinion I" 

" Yes," she answered. 

••Very well. And now,*' turning to her, 
"you leave Ingleness to-morrow with your 
uncle! You will not try and stop, as I advised 
you I You will not take care of her, and be her 
friend!" 

" You forget that my life is devoted to my 
uncle — ^that he would not understand my de- 
serting him — that Lady Pounie does not want 
me for a friend." 

" Yes, I am forgetftil of all that. I am grow- 
ing as foggy as my brother Matthew. Good 
day." 

" If— if I should not see you before I go to- 
morrow morning—^" 
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ing yourself too much over this election busi- 
ness." 

" I never allow anything to harass me," was 
the reply. 

" And, after all, what does it matter I At 
your father's death, you have a seat in Parlia- 
ment as your right." 

" In the Lords — oh, yes," he replied, with a 
mock disparagement in his tone, as though he 
had been as fall of republican notions as Cle- 
ment Quail. 

" Ah ! you are ambitious," said Lady Coeds- 
town, ^' and wish to make a stir in that noisy, 
vulgar Commons, and waste your health in late 
hours over the dreary debates which people 
talk about and never read. Will you succeed 
to-day!" 

" It will be a desperate fight, but I shall win," 
he replied confidently. 

" You will spend more of your time in Lon- 
don than ever f " said Lady Coedstown, with a 
sigh. 

"Yes," he said. 
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"But I fihall make a point of seeing you, 
Miss Redbridge," he said. " I have my letter 
of instructions to write, €md to deliver to your 
uncle. I have to put my little mystery into 
shape." 

He shook hands again, and then walked at a 
smart pace down the garden-path, making for 
the gate and the descent to the sands as his 
nearest way home. When Clement reached the 

end of the garden, he discovered that the door 
was fastened and the key gone. 

He paused. 

" Full of precaution at last. Is that the new 
idea of Hannah Bennett, whom Eedbridge calls 
a spy ?" he said. 

He turned with the object of retracing his 
steps, and then laughed heartily to himsel£ 

" Confound it I I can't begin saying good- 
bye all over again. I must go this way, in the 
' bounding-brother ' fashion." 

He was light and agile, and, though the wall 
was a high one, he sprang up and over it with 
graceful ec^e. Had he dropped on the other 
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side two inches farther away from the wall, he 
had dropped out of life at once, for the landing- 
stage and the upper half of the staircase were 
gone. 

He could hear the noise of hammers and saws 
beneath him, and he sat down on the edge of 
the cliff, and looked over its jutting crest upon 
quite a small army of workmen busily engaged 
in removing the lower half of the staircase. 
He had not seen so much life and bustle in In- 
gleness since he had been a visitor there. He 
was puzzled at the stir beneath him, and the 
motive for it. Had the staircase given way 
since be had last seen it f Had anything hap- 
pened to warrant this precipitation ? 

The workmen had not seen him yet. They 
were some eighty or a hundred feet below, and 
too busy to take heed. He should be glad to 
hear a few particulars, and he called down to 
them, but without avail. There was a red- 
faced man, in his shirt-sleeves, and with a rusty 
black hat on, shouting out so many orders of 
his own at the top of his voice, that it was im- 
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possible to bear anybody else. He was Mr. 
Giles, the master-carpenter in the High Street. 
Clement had seen him at his shop-door once, 
and at the bar of the Lobster Inn about five- 
and-forty times. 

Clement picked a small knob of chalk from 
the cliff, and pitched it at Mr. Giles. The ex- 
periment was a success, and it came down — 
possibly a trifle too heavily — on the bridge of 
the nose of the gentleman aimed at. 

The carpenter was an irritable man, and burst 
into profanity. 

" Who threw that ?" he asked, after all his 
oaths had been expended, and he had looked 
in every direction but the right. 

The men paused in their work, and Clement 
took advantage of the opportunity to call 
down again — this time with success. 

Mr. Giles, the carpenter, still rubbing the 
bridge of his nose, looked up with the rest of 
the men. There was a shout from below. 

" Get back, sir I get back I" 

"All right. I'm not coming down, thank 
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you/' said Clement, in a high key. ** What's 
the matter ?" 

^^ Lord Coedstown says this is to be removed 
at once." 

" Unsafe t" 

Mr. Giles nodded, and called to Clement not 
to sit on the cliff, the edge of which had been 
shaken a great deal, he told him, by the removal 
of the landing-stage. 

Clement paid attention to every word, but 
continued to swing his legs to and fro. He was 
in an aggravating mood. The mystery had 
put him out, and the result of his visit to the 
villa was scarcely so satisfactory a.s he could 
have desired. He was not his usual self. Should 
he ever be again, now that he had launched him- 
self into the vortex which had dazed his brother 
Matt He was in a dangerous position, but 
there was a morbid pleasure in feeling himself 
in danger-in regarding the atomB of hmnanity 
beneath him, and thinking that he might grow 
giddy presently, and topple amongst them and 
their wreck of woodwork, and so end the story. 
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Who would be sorry for him, out of all his little 
world t Lady Pounie might be a little hysterical 
for five minutes ; Fanny Bedbridge would look 
paler and plainer, and say, ** Poor Mr. Qoail I 
what a pity T the Coedstowns would be delight* 
ed, and Mat might even think it was for the best, 
now that he had grown a trouble to him ! He 
took the sketch that Miss Bedbridge had made 
for him from his pocket, and inspected it. 

It was the Viscount Pounie of old days, and 
not unlike a portrait of his father that his mo- 
ther used to carry in a locket round her neck, 
and Matthew had once in his possession, he re- 
membered. It had disappeared of late. He 
would try and find it, or ask Matthew for it 
presently* Not that he could do much. But 
Matthew was supine, and against him. Would 
he throw light upon a story which had been 
unjustly kept from him, to his detriment, and to 
the advantage of those who had helped to sha- 
dow his life T Clement fancied that he knew the 
truth, but he would not jump rashly at conclu- 
sions — ^he would do nothing rashly, save sit 
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there and curdle the blood of those who were 
looking np at him at times still. 

He rose at last, and felt a portion of the cliff *s 
edge crumble away, and descend in a dusty, 
shower on the workmen, who ceased then- 
labours to watch his next movement^ and get 
the chalk out of their eyes. They were not at 
all satisfied with the behaviour of Mr. Clement 
Quail, it was evident. They called to him again, 
when he clung to the wall which touched the 
edge of the clifl^ and which was the boundary of 
the Coedstown property on that side ; but he 
swung himself round in safety, and struck 
across the path towards the village of Ingle- 
ness. 

At the village he found another small excite- 
ment. The state of the poll at twelve o'clock 
had been telegraphed from Charrington to the 
nearest railway-station, and brought on by special 
messenger to Ingleness ; and Staines, the book- 
seller, was putting up the news outside his 
door. Clement joined the lot of idlers in the 
streets, and read the placard with them. 
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Lord Ponnie at twelve o'clock was at the head 
of the poll by a majority of fortyHseven. Staines 
was rubbing his hands with delight as Clement 
came np. Everybody in Ingleness knew Cle- 
ment by sight, though he had not been long in 
their midst, and Mr. Staines said to him : 

** It's as good as settled, sir." 

*^ It's as good as a settler for Lord Pounie," 
said Clement. 

" Bless my soul I Why, Mr. Quail ?" 

** The manufactories will let loose the men at 
twelve— three-fourths of them are Liberals, bless 
them for their intelligence, say 1 1" 

" The Irish are all for Lord Pounie," said the 
man at the grocer's. " Lord Pounie is for justice 
to Ireland." 

'^Oh, is that his platform!" said Clement. 
** Why doesn't he think of justice nearer hornet" 

«Eh!" 

But Clement went on to the Lobster Inn with- 
out explaining himself, and had lunch<eon, over 
which he lingered until fresh news came to the 
village, and took him into action. The state of the 
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poll at one o'clock at Charrington reached Inglo- 
ness at two. Lord Ponnie was in a minority of 
eighty; the Irish hadpitchedinto the Liberal sup- 
porters, and had copied the Liberals' happy 
thought of yesterday of breaking the glass in 
the town ; thef^ was a riot at Charrington, the 
constabulary had been put to flight, the military 
had been sent for, and the mayor of the town 
was looking for the Riot Act. 

** Matthew in the thick of this," said Clement. 
*• I must go to Charrington and look after him." 

He walked briskly to the station, where he 
^ caught a train by half a minute, and congratu- 
lated himself on his luck. He was in Charring- 
ton before the polling was over — before the 
fighting was over — and before the military had 
come in. He went straight to his brother Mat- 
thew's house. 
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